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public library or person anxious to have the Leader 
and unable to afford it. 
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Universalists are urged to take advantage of the 
new Universalist literature now appearing. 

Printers’ types were Luther’s missionaries. . We 
ean secure scholars and writers. We can finance the 
production through contributions which never fail 
us when we make an appeal, but the one thing we 
need continually is volunteers to enlist for the dis- 
tribution. Pastors, laymen, young people who want 
to work for the Universalist Church, can read the 
pamphlets and get them read by others. 


Universalist Publishing House 
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WHO’S WHO 


Rev. Russell Henry Stafford, 
Congregationalist, has served im- 
portant churches in Minnesota and 
Missouri. About two years ago he 
succeeded Dr. George A. Gordon as 
minister of the Old South Church, 
Boston. 

Dr. C. Ellwood Nash, former 
president of Lombard College, has 
served Universalist churches in 
Abington, Mass., Stamford, Conn., 
Newtonville, Mass., Akron, Ohio, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Galesburg, II1., 
Los Angeles, Cal. For many years 
he was a trustee of the Universalist 
General Convention and at one 
time was Field Secretary. 

Rev. Emerson Hugh Lalone is a 
graduate of St. Lawrence Univer- 
sity in the class of 1921 and of the 
Canton Divinity School in the class 
of 1923. He served Universalist 
churches in Liberty, Mich., Dexter 
and Brooklyn, N. Y., and is now 
pastor of the Universalist church 
in Canton, N. Y. He served as 
editorial assistant on the Christian 
Leader during the summer of 1930. 

Rev. David N. Beach has been 
pastor of Payson Park Church 
(Congregational), Belmont, Mass., 
since 1927. He is the son of Dr. 
David N. Beach, formerly president 
of Bangor Theological Seminary. 
He graduated from Yale, with 
honors and Phi Beta Kappa, in 1916. 
He has served churches in Maine, 
Connecticut and Rhode Island. 

Rev. Lyman Ward, D. D., is 
founder of the Southern Industrial 
Institute at Camp Hill, Ala., an in- 
stitution started to make educz- 
tion available for poor white boys 
and girls of the South. Mr. Ward 
was born in New York State and 
served churches in the Washington 
County Circuit, New York, and in 
New York City. before going to 
Alabama. 

Rev. A. Gertrude Earle, D. D., 
is Executive Director of the Gen- 
eral Sunday School Association of 
the Universalist Church. She is a 
graduate of Tufts College and Tufts 
Divinity School, and has had sey- 
eral successful pastorates, the last 
at Methuen, Mass. Dr. Earle is 
widely known in the Universalist 
denomination as a clear thinker and 
able writer and speaker. 

W. H. Rollins is Secretary-Treas- 
urer of the Texas Universalist Con- 
vention. He resides at Cleburne, 
Texas, and is one of the most active 
laymen in that state. 
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PROFESSOR OLIN HONORED 

The members of the faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Akron gave a reception Feb. 21 in 
honor of Prof. Charles R. Olin, forty- 
three years a teacher, fifty-two years 
connected with the University of Akron 
and its predecessor, Buchtel College. 
In 1891 he became secretary of the board 
of trustees of Buchtel College, and in 1913, 
when the city took over the college, he 
became secretary of Akron University 
and clerk of the board of trustees, and has 
served ever since. 

In 1921 the board of the university 
gave the name of Olin Hall to the building 
previously known as Buchtel Academy, 
“in recognition of the services to the in- 
stitution by Secretary C. R. Olin and 
Prof. Oscar E. (Daddy) Olin.” Oscar\E. 
Olin will retire at the close of the present 
school year on completion of his thirty- 
third year on the faculty. 

The Buchielite of Feb. 24 describes the 
reception as follows: 

“A testimonial inscribed on parchment, 
and a handsome morocco wallet were given 
by the faculty to Mr. Charles R. Olin, 
secretary of the University of Akron, at a 
reception held at the Woman’s City Club, 
Feb. 21, in his honor. Dean A. I. Span- 
ton presented the testimonial in recog- 
nition of his services. It was inscribed 
as follows: 

““*To Charles R. Olin—senior in service 
on the University staff; for forty-three 
years earnest teacher and able adminis- 
trator of the affairs of Buchtel College 
and the University of Akron; wise, patient, 
modest, of highest integrity; an alumnus 
whose love for the institution, devotion 
to its best interests, and faith in its future, 
have never failed—the faculty and friends 
of the University, with affection and deep 
appreciation, extend cordial congratula- 
tions on his seventieth birthday.’ 

“Mr. Olin’s family presented a framed 
photograph of Mr. Olin to the university. 

“The program consisted of a vocal solo 
by Mr. W. E. Strassner, a piano solo by 
Prof. Francesco B. DeLeone, a violin 
solo by Mr. J. Garfield Chapman, and an 
illustrated travel talk on Boston, given by 
Dr. A. B. Plowman. Mr. John W. 
Thomas, president of the board of direc- 
tors of the university, Dr. George C. Baner, 
and President George F. Zook, spoke in 
recognition of the distinguished services of 
Mr. Olin. Letters and telegrams of con- 
gratulation from classmates in Buchtel 
and former colleagues all over the country 
were read by Prof. Hezzleton E. Simmons. 

“The receiving line consisted of Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Zook, Mr. and Mrs. C. R. 
Olin, Mr. and Mrs. J. W. Thomas, Mr. 
and Mrs. James W. Schade, and Mr. 
and Mrs. B. A. Polsky. 

“The committee in charge of the reception 
was composed of Miss Gladys P. Weeks, 
chairman, President Zook, Dean Spanton, 
Professor Simmons, and Mrs. Jane S. 
Barnhardt.” 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing 
a revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 
Neither this nor any other precise form of words isjrequired as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


Editorial 


AN HOUR WITH JUDGE CABOT 


OMETIMES we feel we need a spiritual restora- 
tive. We read our papers and learn what new 
(and old) tricks are played on the public by 
erooked men in places of power and responsibility. 
What we need then is to see, face to face, a man or 
woman of integrity, intelligence, and deep feeling who 
is using his talents in generous, self-effacing effort 
to solve our problems. Occasionally the need is met, 
and in the inspiration of contact with such a man we 
go back to our own work with fresh courage. 

Judge Frederick C. Cabot started this train of 
thought. He is judge of the Juvenile Court of Bos- 
ton. As a man he is unusually attractive. His is 
the face of a man who has kept a childlike simplicity 
of spirit but gained through experience the wisdom of 
a man to whom nothing human is alien. Finely 
chiseled features might lend themselves to sternness 
of expression if it were not for the kindly twinkle of 
blue eyes. White hairs, in his case, suggest not the 
limitations but the enrichment of years. Careful 
dress suggests that he has a concern for the self-respect 
of those who have to answer a court summons. 

As a publie servant Judge Cabot is a hard work- 
ing director of one of the most important agencies of 
individual reformation and social amelioration in a 
city notable for its philanthropy. He has for years 
had the confidence of all classes and especially of those 
who understand young people. Not a doctrinaire, 
he is yet a keen student of social trends, and the boy or 
girl who comes before him is seen and understood in 
the light of conditions that are of significance to us all. 
But his first effort is to know the individual, to dis- 
tinguish between persons rather than between degrees 
of calculated guilt, to find his way to the delinquent’s 
fundamental motives as they might be known and 
understood by a wise parent, if there were one. He 
presents the all too rare spectacle of a man of dis- 
tinguished family, privileged upbringing, private re- 
sources, and quiet culture devoting himself to the 
terribly difficult, absorbing and thankless task of 
finding a solution, in co-operation with all available 
agencies, educational, religious, and medical, for the 
problems of delinquent boys and girls. His hobby is 
the support of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 

Chairman of an important section of the recent 
White House Conference on Child Welfare, Judge 
Cabot has had a part in guiding the fresh study of 


juvenile delinquency. He and his colleagues have 
agreed that fundamental to an understanding and 
solution of the grave problem of lawlessness are three 
new insights. First, that the young are growing up 
in a world in which, necessarily, they are confronted 
with social controls, in the form of laws, which are 
new. A very large percentage of offenders to-day, 
juvenile and adult, are violators of laws that were not 
in existence twenty years ago. Secondly, the lack of 
security, economic and emotional, is the ground of 
much delinquency. The breakdown of home rela- 
tionships leaves many adrift. Thirdly, the need for 
growth in our boys and girls must be respected. If 
we violate it by a demand for standardized behavior 
or for routine observance of conventions meaningless 
to them, we are asking for, and ought to expect, 
trouble. A wise program of social amelioration will 
take all these insights into consideration. Taken to- 
gether, they place responsibility on all who control or 
teach, and on all who might inspire, the young—on 
parents, teachers and ministers. 
= * 


THE POWER OF LOVE 

OT in many a day has such good news been given 
to the world as that which has recently come 
out of India. In a single year “soul force,” 
the power of a noble ideal, has won more for the 
country than often is won after years of strife and 
battle. The Indian people, led by Gandhi, deter- 
mined that the time had come when self-respect de- 
manded self-rule. The British Government, on the 
contrary, felt that the time for self-rule had not yet 
arrived. Here were all the elements for a conflagra- 
tion capable of igniting the entire world. For the 
last year, strain and uncertainty made anything seem 
possible. But non-violent assertion of conviction 
and purpose proved more powerful than arguments 
or armies. The Round Table Conference, begun in 
an atmosphere of doubt and skepticism, ended in 
sympathy and a large measure of understanding. 
True, its delegates returned to India with nothing 
“practical”? accomplished, but somehow the atmos- 
phere had changed. It was not long before the re- 
lease of Gandhi and the spirit of compromise shown 
by Lord Irwin made even the doubtful hope. Nowa 
working agreement has been reached and the problem 

of India seems more capable of a peaceful solution. 
How did such a change come about? Perhaps 
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most of all through the power of love as shown by two 
great men. Gandhi is known the world over as one 
of the mest selfless of beings. His whole history has 
been one of endeavor to help those less fortunate 
than himself. His influence on India to-day can 
probably never be measured, and we should thank God 
that its teeming millions are led by a man with such 
spiritual strength. We can be no less thankful that 
England has such a representative in India as its 
Viceroy, Lord Irwin. It is well known that, like Gan- 
dhi, he is a deeply religious man. This has added 
immeasurably to his influence in this critical time, for 
only a religious man can understand the Indian, or 
be understood by him. From the very beginning, 
both these leaders have been governed by love of 
man instead of by love of power. Love of man once 
more has worked a miracle. As religious folk must we 
not believe that through that same power we shall be 
enabled to do even greater things than these? 


* * 


LIFE AFTER DEATH—III 


E have presented the point of view of a scien- 
tist and that of a theologian in the discussion 
of “Life After Death” for the students of the 

University of Chicago. Now comes the “Christian 
minister” in the person of the Rey. Charles W. Gil- 
key, D. D., chaplain of Chicago University, who 
answers the question ‘What has religion to contrib- 
ute?” Allthree addresses appear in one of the two- 
cent pamphlets of the American Institute of Sacred 
Literature, Hyde Park, Chicago. 

Since we first heard Dr. Gilkey at King’s Chapel 
we have liked him. His copy is sought for by editors. 
And the address in this pamphlet is characteristic. 
He goes without delay to the vital point in the dis- 
cussion. 

On the subject of immortality there is endless 
debate. There are strong arguments that can be ad- 
vanced pro and con. The arguments are singularly 
unsatisfying and unconvincing. An Easter Sunday 
given to the debates does not bring reassurance to the 
thoughtful. 

A university professor said to Dr. Gilkey: “Once 
a year at least on Easter morning I do go to church. 
And I always come away unsatisfied if what we have 
heard is just another balancing of the old arguments 
when what I’m wanting and needing is some fresh 
sense of newness of life.”’ 

Now let us understand clearly just what it is that 
religion can contribute to the debate. Religion can 
not bring conclusive demonstration—‘‘Faith in im- 
mortality, like faith in the existence and still more in 
the goodness of God, moves in a realm where decisive 
proof and disproof are alike impossible.” 

But religion accomplishes much for man. It 
means “‘the rising within him of a new kind and quality 
of life that he experiences as coming from beyond and 
above himself, quickening within and around him a 
faith and hope and love that lighten both his burdens 
and perplexities and enable him to pass even through 
the valley of the shadow of death, unfearing and ex- 
pectant of another and brighter dawn.” 

Our experience and our assurance about the future, 
however, are not given to us as a fixed and inalienable 


possession. The storms of life sweep over us. The 
light at times is withdrawn. At such times, all we 
can do is to follow the example of Byrd and his men— 
“Dig in and wait long for the return of the sun.” 

Our experience and our assurance often come not 
from our thinking it out by ourselves, but from the 
lives of others. While ‘‘wishful thinking” may explain 
some faith in immortality, a conviction of the inde- 
structible worth of some one else is the true explana- 
tion in many more instances. It seems impossible 
to us that a truly noble nature can be blotted out. 
To the disciples it seemed impossible that Jesus was 
no longer in existence. Because death could not have 
dominion over him, they took new courage. 

The nobler the life we study, the stronger the 
faith in immortality that it imparts. 

The nobler our own living, the easier it is to be- 
lieve. 

After giving us illustrations of noble living and 
noble dying, Dr. Gilkey says: ‘Christian faith in 
immortality starts from the discoveries it has made 
personally of the worthfulness of life here and now 
when lived in Jesus’ way, and moves on to the con- 
fidence that death can neither control nor interrupt 
lives that are lived that way. While it can not be 
proved, it can be lived, and it is so lived whenever 
men measure their living not by time but by quality. 
It is therefore always an adventure of faith, but at 
the same time becomes a moral certainty.” 

* * 


THE MEANING OF THE CROSS 


SPECIALLY helpful to ministers who are preach- 
ing series of sermons for Lent and Holy Week 
is a little book* published the last day of Feb- 

ruary on “The Meaning of the Cross,” by Henry 
Sloane Coffin, president of Union Theological Semi- 
nary, New York. 

The forces that crucified Jesus, his own coura- 
geous battles with evil, the inner meaning of Calvary 
and what we should do in consequence of it, are set 
forth in the four chapters of this book. 

Some Protestants will fling themselves angrily 
out of their Presbyterian or Congregational or Uni- 
versalist churches if they discover a cross wrought in 
flowers for a special occasion, or a crucifix made a 
part of the pulpit furnishings. They have bitter 
hostility to a symbol which means to them ecclesias- 
ticism and tyranny. 

Some liberals manifest almost as great hostility to 
sermons on the cross or to any emphasis upon the 
cross as expressing the essence of faith. The cross 
has no place, they say, in a liberal church. 


But the cross has a strange hold on the Christian. 


world. Not only Catholics and Episcopalians but 
an increasing number of other Christians are using it. 
Universalists build a National Memorial Church, and 
we find therein an altar with a cross above it. What 
does this cross stand for? Obviously not for papal 
domination and just as obviously not for the old blood 
theology. What doesit mean? Henry Sloane Coffin 
shows us the inner meaning of the cross—not the new 


*“The Meaning of the Cross.’”’ By Henry Sloane Coffin. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. Price $1.50. 
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meaning, but the deep meaning that has been there all 
through Christian history. 

The cross is a symbol of undying love, of love 
that gives itself to the uttermost. It stands for that 
kind of love in Almighty God Himself as well as in 
His son Jesus. 

The theology which makes God exact the death 
of Jesus as a price paid to Him, or the theology which 
insists that it is a price paid to the Devil for the sal- 
vation of men, never has expressed the deeper mean- 
ing of the cross. Neither of these weird theories 
accounts for the hold of the cross on men’s minds and 
hearts. Rather it is something like this: We find 
ourselves in a world where there are powerful forces of 
evil. Those same forces nineteen hundred years ago 
made the cross of Jesus. We have terrible burdens 
to carry, evils to face, suffering to endure. If Jesus 


faced the cross as he did, we can face our cross. He : 


died with a question on his lips, and yet committed 
himself to a God of Infinite Love. Is it not an ex- 
ample for us facing so many unsolved riddles of exist- 
ence? 

“To bewildered folk,”’ says Dr. Coffin, “caught in 
life’s confusions, it is steadying and comforting to be 
shown the Crucified. They recognize him at once as 
comrade of their perplexity. The darkness which 
enveloped him at Golgotha is a symbol of their 
plight.” 

There is a sense in which Jesus bears our sins, as 
much by his life as by his death, Dr. Coffin insists. 
“He encounters the force of evil and offers himself to 
deliver men from its thraldom.” There is a sense in 
which Jesus not only bears sin but bears it away. 
Tyrrell, the Catholic modernist, said: “Again and 
again I have been tempted to give up the struggle, 
but always the figure of that Strange Man hanging on 
the Cross sends me back to my task again.” And 
Dr. Coffin adds: “‘An African convert in Bechuanaland 
used the striking phrase, “The Cross of Christ con- 
demns me to be a saint.’”” The example of Jesus 
powerfully reinforces virtue in every age. 

Even in the thought of Christ the substitute, there 
is a deeper meaning. That meaning is not expressed 
by the immoral act of one letting another face what he 
ought to face for himself. Rather it is the contribu- 
tion to history of the one who has gone before, the 
pioneer, the trail maker, who does things for us that 
never can be done over in just the same way. ““We 
profit by the finished tasks in the well indicated trail. 
But this does not mean that their work relieves us of 
effort.” 

One by one Dr. Coffin takes the old phrases and 
shows what lay at the heart of them. 

The cross is an abiding challenge to belittling 
views of one’s self. It has put a new valuation on 
humanity’s refuse. 

Preaching the Cross of Christ gives men their 
best opportunity to set forth a Christian conception 
of God and to give answer to the pessimist’s concep- 
tion of man. 

Most sin is corporate as well as individual. If 
we do not belong to the rabble, or the soldiers, or the 
politicians, or the privileged, or the intolerant, who 
crucified Christ, at least we are a part of the great 
populace that went on about their business that day 


in Jerusalem when a crowd streamed out of the city’s 
gate toward Golgotha. A true understanding of the 
Cross, this book steadily insists, will show us our re- 
sponsibility for the evil of the world and will stir us 
to fight it. 
* * 
ALPHEUS BAKER HERVEY 
VIVID, interesting personality, youthful up to 
extreme old age, leaves us in the passing of 
A. B. Hervey, former president of St. Lawrence 
University. We knew him as a wise, friendly old 
man past active service. but in closest touch with 
events of to-day and fully aware of their meaning. 
But other generations have known him as a man in 
the thick of the struggle, striking valiant blows for 
human liberty, and working quietly to enlarge human 
knowledge. 

He was ninety-two years old. This one life 
goes back to the days of Martin van Buren. As a 
boy he listened to his grandmother tell of hearing the 
guns at the battle of Bunker Hill. As Mr. Chief 
Justice Hughes said at the ninetieth celebration of 
the birth of Mr. Justice Holmes, “Our country is 
still young.”” Next week we shall publish an account 
of this picturesque and useful life. 

* * 
A STRIKING ACHIEVEMENT 
- AST year the Universalists of New England and 
New York gave for the support of the Uni- 
versalists in Japan $1,741,000. 

How we should all thrill and glow with pride if 
Dr. Etz were able to publish a statement like that! 
How it would startle our entire church! How it 
would warm and inspire Dr. Cary and his devoted and 
self-sacrificing associates. 

Well, why doesn’t Dr. Etz issue a statement 
like that? He would give anything to be able to do 
do so. Members of the Mission Board would make 
any personal sacrifice to make such a report possi- 
ble. 

Why don’t we have it? Not because we can’t. 
We are probably much more able to do it than those 
who actually have done it. Yes, we mean just that. 
Would any one seriously question that the average 
Universalist in New England and New York is “better 
off’ than the average Seventh Day Adventist? 
Well, here are their figures: 

Last year the constituency of their Atlantic 
Conference, comprising New England and New York, 
reporting 9,394 individuals, gave for foreign missions 
$349,477.06, or over 70 cents per week per member. 
They were asked at the beginning of the year for 60 
cents per week per member, and in spite of the hard 
times received more than 70 cents a week for every 
member of their entire constituency. 

Our churches in these seven states report 48,700 
individuals. If they had contributed in the same 
ratio as our Adventist brethren, the result would 
have been, as above suggested, $1,741,000. 

If ours is really “a missionary faith’’ we must be- 
stir ourselves. 

The cheering thing is that this year we seem to be 
doing much better than last year. But to catch up 
with the Adventists we must travel fast. 
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Religion without God? 


Russell Henry Stafford 


Y (V4); The answer will depend upon what these 
S AS 

er0)} trained and reflective mind, looking out on 
life from the vantage-point of twentieth century 
learning. So our idea of God will not be a crude 
notion of a big man in the skies censoriously spying 
upon human action with an all-seeing eye, but the 
concept of a Supreme Person informing the universe 
with His Presence, and governing its processes for 
His ends. 

To define religion is not so simple. But we shall 
both approach this problem more fairly and also arrive 
at a provisional affirmative response to the inquiry 
which is our theme, if, instead of attempting a defini- 
tion in abstract terms in advance of investigation, we 
ask ourselves first whether and where there are atti- 
tudes to be observed which look like religion, and 
feel like religion, and call themselves religion, without 
acknowledging God. 

The sympathetic observer has not far to look for 
such attitudes. We have, first, the contemporary 
movement in the Unitarian and other traditionally 
Christian fellowships, which somewhat ineptly calls 
itself ““Humanism.” That title belongs, of course, in 
historic right, rather to the school of philosophical 
literary criticism of which Professor Babbitt is the 
modern dean. Nevertheless, we all know who the 
humanists are and what they stand for, in the loose 
sense of the word which has lately become current in 
church circles. And it can hardly be denied that, 
proportionally at least, as many among them give 
evidence of being really religious as among those who 
profess the orthodox creeds of the Christian faith. 

Behind present-day Humanism, at about a cen- 
tury’s remove, we discern the figure of Auguste Comte, 
founder of the science of sociology, with his agnostic 
philosophy which he named Positivism, and with his 
grandiose and ornate invention of a non-theistic Re- 
ligion of Humanity. That Comte and those who fol- 
lowed in his train, like Harriet Martineau and Frederic 
Harrison in England, were religious people, it would 
be a mere quibble, and an unworthy one, to deny. 

Farther back by more than two millennia than 
Comte and the Positivists of our day, who call them- 
selves humanists, we discover two creative religious 
figures, of incalculable influence upon the destinies of 
great peoples, who did not recognize God. The 
Buddha was an atheist; and Buddhism in Ceylon 
and Burma is still true to the atheistic norm which he 
established. Confucius was an agnostic, yet his noble 
teaching of the five relations has taken the place of 
metaphysics and afforded religious satisfaction to 
untold millions since his time. 

If we were asked, further, whether there are any 
attitudes to be observed among men which look like 
religion, and feel like religion, without calling them- 
selves religion, we could hardly overlook the peculiar 
ardor and devotion inspired in our own day by Fascism 
with its ideal of sound public order, and by Bolshe- 
vism with its program of converting the world to 
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equity and fraternity through the principles of Karl 
Marx as relayed to the masses by Lenin. Nearer 
home, we should be obliged to admit that the Social- 
ist Party is in effect a church for many of its adher- 
ents. I have known people who experienced actual 
conversion in going over to the views of that party. 
Moreover, patriotism in our time often bears the ap- 
pearance of an actual religion of the state, with its dis- 
tinctive symbols, sacraments, and articles of faith. 

On the basis of these observations, I suggest that 
our definition of religion must be broader than such 
definitions usually have been made. I should hazard 
the formula that religion is man’s conscious relation 
By that I mean his 
relation with persons as such. Thus relations with 
other human persons will become religious when they 
are treated strictly as persons rather than as mere 
facts to be exploited or circumvented, as subjects 
rather than as objects, in Kant’s phrase. This brings 
morality within the field of religion, where it obviously 
belongs. And relations with supposititious persons 
or a Person Invisible behind phenomena will afford 
the complementary aspect of religion, which we call 
worship. 

Now, then, it appears that religion of a sort we 
certainly can have without recognizing God. But 
the further query arises, Is religion of this sort ade- 
quate, and therefore permanently satisfying? Iama 
believer in God, because I hold that it is not. 

A common argument for the need of God is that 
justice, in the sense of equivalent compensation for a 
man’s acts, is manifestly not meted out with anything 
like uniformity in this world. There is about an 
even chance that the man who wrongs his fellows will 
go unpunished on earth and die in peace and pros- 
perity. In the interest of sound conduct, then, must 
we not be able to threaten him with retribution to 
come at the hands of an inescapable Deity? Behind 
this vulgar clamor for moral coercion by menace lies 
doubtless a valid sentiment of awe before the ineluct- 
able persistence of spiritual principle. Nevertheless, 
in the main this is a degrading recourse to superstition. 
For behavior held reluctantly to a standard of osten- 
sible rectitude by terror is not truly moral, while the 
soul in fear is a soul enslaved. 

Again, we are reminded that a man may justi- 
fiably feel that for all his arduous endeavors after 
righteousness he receives on earth no adequate reward, 
but is cheated in this life of the fruits that should ac- 
crue from careful regard for law and duty. So must 
we not be able to promise him that in a life to come 
God will fill up the measure that is lacking here? Now 
the hope of immortality is by no means a mere claim 
for deferred payment. It is primarily a disinterested 
protest against death in behalf of the dignity of human 
nature. Nevertheless, when it takes the form of an 
envious desire for blessings thus far withheld, it isa 
demand of selfishness, and should be dismissed with 
the contempt which selfishness in any form deserves. 

But there is a stronger argument for God, on 
moral grounds of quite another type. We need to 
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recognize God in supplement to a fraternal recognition 
of other men, because God means that life has value 
and meaning. Value is a personal term, for there is 
no value apart from appreciation by a person. Mean- 
ing or purpose is a concept derived from the idea of 
value, for there can be no meaning where there is not 
qualitative differentiation. If the universe be not 
personal, then value and meaning are delusions in- 
cidental to the fortuitous emergence of consciousness 
as a mere passing phase of the blind ongoing of evo- 
lution. But by the standards of value and meaning 
man, as a conscious being, must perforce govern his 
eareer. Then without God—for by God we mean 
personality ascendant in the universe—the life of man 
is not worth living. The practical expression of that 
theory is suicide. I have too much respect for life to 
embrace a philosophy which makes self-destruction 
the logical outcome of sober reflection. 

An answer which is often put forward to this ob- 
jection to non-theistic religion is to the effect that 
value and meaning are at least real within the sphere 
of man’s immediate awareness and activity, so that to 
build a valuable and meaningful life, even for the 
passing moment of man’s survival on this planet, amid 
the monstrous and unending chaos of things, is like 
building a habitation which, though small and frail, 
will yet suffice for shelter from winter blasts on a bleak 
mountainside. I grant that this is a cogent figure, 
and that it is much better to build a good life as a 
mere shed to shut out cosmic weather than not to 
build it at all. Nevertheless, I can not accede to the 
idea that worth inheres in man’s passing moment for 
its own sake, and can be found nowhere else. For 
most of us have known sweet memories of a deep af- 
fection to be poisoned and turned bitter by subsequent 
betrayal. If I must hold that the universe betrays 
by its indifference through the ages the confidence in 
it which I must have to find sweetness in any moment, 
then that very sweetness will taste like gall on my 
tongue. 

When once we do posit God, however, as the 
Guarantor of value throughout experience by His 
permeation of all events with an ultimate personal 
meaning, we are protected against the perturbations 
which there seems to be no way of avoiding if we leave 
God out. For instance, the most resolutely moral 
humanist can hardly escape disillusionment about 
human nature, as he finds frailties and treachery where 
he looked for brotherhood and fair dealing. No man 
is more disgruntled or cynical] than the enthusiast for 
social righteousness who has seen the seamy side of 
society and individuals, without faith in an infallible 
divine purpose expressing itself through these fallible 
agents. But he who believes in God finds God re- 
vealed in humanity’s goodness, while in the evils of 
human character he sees simply the obstructions of 
a carnal and finite nature which still challenge God to 
achieve His will, but which will one day be swept 
away by the persuasions of His providential love. 

Again, when need and trouble come, without 
God a man may easily be reduced to despair. But, 
recognizing God, he will discern in trouble and need a 
discipline whereby his outreach is facilitated toward 
those attainments of the spirit which are alone of abid- 
ing significance, and of which God is at once the Source 


and the eternal Protector. In other words, he will 
feel that even when circumstances are at their worst 
there is something still within his reach which is worth 
living for. 

And what shall we say of grief? There is no 
blackness of midnight so impenetrable as the hope- 
lessness of bereavement, when it interrupts the full 
flow of a great personal devotion, and is believed to 
put a full stop to that flow. But if behind things and 
beyond death there be God, then in the Supreme Per- 
son all persons must forever have their being secure, 
and what would otherwise seem a full stop is seen as 
an interruption to be undergone with patience and 
in assured hope. c 

Three bearings toward life offer themselves al- 
ternately to our spirits. First, there is hedonism: 
“Let us eat, drink and be merry, for to-morrow we 
die.”’ For this deliberate absorption in mere sensuous 
gratification no man with a conscience will proffer 
any apology. 

Second, there is stoicism: “What can’t be cured 
must be endured.” Fine as the courage is which lies 
behind this attitude, characteristic of agnostic and 
non-theistic religion, there is no buoyancy or heroic 
appeal in it. To judge by their past performances, 
the stoics will never build the new Jerusalem in any 
green and pleasant land. 

Third, there is idealism: faults are way-stations 
on the path of perfection; time is an inn on the road 
to the eternities. Idealism has the forward look, the 
steadfast heart, the elastic step, and the strong arm, 
which are the conditions of lasting achievement. And 
idealism is possible, for a thoroughly thoughtful man, 
only on condition of believing that personality is 
dominant in the universe—in other words, of recog- 
nizing God. 

Some one may say that I have done no more 
than to show that God ought to be true; while there 
is a long distance sometimes between what ought to be 
and what is. Granted. I can not prove that God is. 
I can not prove it, because the idea of God is too big 
to be proved. What we call proof is accurate and de- 
pendable description—in a familiar though illicit sense 
of the word, “‘explanation’’—of the unknown in terms 
of the known. By definition, God includes all things 
that are, all phases of being. But it is an axiom that 
the whole can not be explained by any of its parts, 
nor—if the whole be an organism, as it must be if it is 
personal—by the sum of them. It is possible, how- 
ever, to show that the idea of God is legitimate; not 
only so, but that it is more so than any idea of the 
universe which omits God from the account. For 
science is but the description of all things in terms 
borrowed from man’s self-knowledge. Physical con- 
cepts, mechanical concepts, organic concepts, all 
have their analogues and origins in man’s own being. 
Thus man is truly a microcosm, the world in little. 
But these concepts do not exhaust man’s being, for 
there remain the personal aspects of his life. To 
recognize God is but to use personal terms, as well as 
physical, and mechanical, and organic, to describe the 
universe. And to suppose that personality is ascend- 
ant in the universe is but to pursue to its limit the 
analogy with man’s self-knowledge which is the basis 
of all science. Unless science as a whole is invalid, to 
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omit this personal factor from our description of all 
things as they hang together is to vitiate our entire 
story. 

Go I believe in God, and am convinced that no 
religion which fails to recognize Him is adequate or 
can be permanently satisfying. I believe in Him be- 
cause we need Him, as the Guarantor of value and 
meaning, the standards by which we must perforce 
govern our career. I believe in God because to do so 
is{no more than to complete our picture of the great 
world in terms of man as the world in little, by ac- 
knowledging the dominance of personality in the 
universe as in man. And when I say that I believe 


in God, I mean that I{believe in a Supreme Person 
whose moral likeness we behold in the transcendent 
and radiant character of Jesus Christ. For if God is, 
then, like all other persons, He must be set upon mak- 
ing Himself known. In the best of human nature I 
should expect to find the clearest delineation of the 
divine nature, from which the very idea of the good is 
drawn. And in Jesus Christ I find both the best that 
is known to me in human nature, and the claim on 
his part that he translates the Eternal into the Jan- 
guage of the temporal—a claim that it is no strain 
upon my credulity, but the crowning of my apprehen- 
sion of life, reverently and gladly to accept. 


Cruising Hither and Yon 


XVI. 


A West Coast Journal with Later Annotations 


Johannes 


Thursday, February 19 

O-DAY we left the ridge of Florida and motored 

ninety miles to the west coast. So far our 

Florida trip has been made for us by the 
Was! location of our friends. We stopped at 
Palatka to see friends who had passed through great 
sorrow, at Winter Park to see Maine friends who 
built there their winter home, at Highland Park be- 
cause “‘the beloved old Colonel” last year joined the 
club and made us promise to see it. Now we are in 
Clearwater because Minnesota friends, first met in 
Pasadena—mother, daughter and nephew—brought 
us here in their beautiful car. 

We did not want to make a convenience of them, 
but what they offered was mightily convenient. The 
moment L. B. heard us over the telephone, she said, 
“We will send the car and bring you to Clearwater.” 
I demurred, but demurred feebly. Clearwater was 
near St. Petersburg, where I wanted to be on Sunday. 
There was no good rail-connection. The best way 
was by auto-bus, and the Madame hated buses. I 
hated sitting for two or three hours at a railroad 
junction, and lo, all at once was a chance to motor 
over to the west coast with folks whom we both 
liked and trusted as drivers. 

The big closed car came at 11.30 a. m., Mrs. B. 
and her nephew, F. D., in it. By noon all our bag- 
gage was piled in and we were off. We stopped at 
Lake Wales for a quick lunch at “The Hitching Post,” 
and then turned westward. 

Our route was by Bartow, Lakeland, Plant City 
and Tampa. From there we took the “Memorial 
Drive’ to Clearwater, twenty-five miles north of St. 
Petersburg, twelve miles south of Tarpon Springs and 
on the waters of.the Gulf of Mexico. I took no notes 
of the trip, but I have a series of impressions which will 
not easily become confused—the Singing Tower fad- 
ing away behind us; the finest orange groves that we 
had seen anywhere—miles of dark glossy leaves bright- 
ened with golden balls; fields of white sand support- 
ing only dried grass and scattered pines and a few 
low palmettos; Bartow, where we saw many comfort- 
able homes and where we waited for a long logging 
train drawn by a woodburning locomotive; Lakeland 
with its beautiful lake in the center of the town, other 


lakes all around the town; loons diving and ducks 
flying about; then miles and miles of market gardens, 
more cabbages than I supposed the whole state raised, 
men, women, boys, girls, trucks, harvesting cabbages; 
strawberries in blossom, strawberries being picked, 
and finally strawberries being marketed at the straw- 
berry exchange in Plant City. Such enormous berries 
I had never seen anywhere but in Covent Garden 
Market, London. The crates were loaded on trucks, 
lashed to the side of old Ford cars, carried in every 
conceivable kind of vehicle, which were lined up for 
half a mile, waiting their turn at the exchange, where 
men were loading them on the fast freight cars des- 
tined for Northern cities. With the tobacco markets 
of North Carolina, the cotton markets of Georgia 
and other Southern States, the apple markets of New 
York, the citrus fruit warehouses of California and 
Florida, I now put the strawberry market of Plant City 
in a list of the picturesque and illuminating sights of 
the United States. 

We skirted Tampa and then started straight as a 
bird flies for Clearwater on its bay. No jar, no vi- 
bration, no sudden change of pace. In skilful hands 
the big car with the Minnesota number ate up the 
miles and the Madame found herself making the trip 
without fatigue or anxiety. Little new leaves were 
coming out on the red maples, old leaves were falling 
off the live oaks. Some farmers were plowing, other 
farmers were harvesting. That is Florida in February. 

We found our friends established at the Sunset 
Point Tavern on Clearwater Bay, with a room re- 
served for us on the water side. The high tide came 
up close to the hotel, the low tide left a wonderful 
beach for the water fowl. To welcome us there were 
three or four little blue herons close in to shore wad- 
ing in the shallow water, stopping now and then to 
gulp hastily some form of sea food. Out beyond them 
stood two or three egrets, their snowy plumage lighted 
up by the setting sun. Off to one side was a shaggy 
looking great blue heron, standing absolutely mo- 
tionless, his shadow perfectly reflected on the quiet 
waters. Then several] large grotesque-looking birds 
flew by, and the Madame said “pelicans.” Out 
on a sand bar, hundreds of gulls were roosting, and 
countless sandpipers were running around. There is 
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business for us ahead to tell one from the other. 
Better even than the view was the welcome—both 
from friends and from a team of young folks con- 
- nected with the hotel, who simply lay themselves out 
to meet one’s needs and make one happy. The place 
is a tavern in the old-fashioned sense where, instead 
of a manager in a closely guarded office, the guests 
find a host and a hostess, and where “mine host”’ is 
not above waiting on a guest instantly himself instead 
of looking around for a boy. 

Annotation One: Our clear-headed friend from 
Minnesota says: “One had better not say too much 
about a place that he likes. If he does, people expect 
too much and are disappointed. Better let them find 
it out for themselves.” So let me point out clearly 
that the furniture at this little place is well worn, 
there is fast moving traffic along one side, it is a mile 


THE CHURCH AT ST. PETERSBURG 


and a half out of town, and one can not have a dozen 
things to choose from at dinner. But let me add 
emphatically that we liked it not simply because it 
was cheap but because of the views from the rooms, 
the wild life of the gulf, the kind of folks that the hotel 
appeals to, the food they set before you, the dining- 
room with glass on three sides and sunset views where 
they serve it, and the friendly spirit of everybody from 
mine host down. 


Friday, February 20 

This day the Madame made her bow to St. 
Petersburg, “the sunshine city of Florida.” If you 
don’t believe that it is the sunshine city, go there and 
look at the sun. Read the offer of the daily paper to 
give away the entire edition for the day that the sun 
does not shine by 2 p. m., the hour when the paper 
goes to press. Note that in eighteen years this paper 

has had to give away but six editions a year. To- 
- day was one of the clearest days we have had on this 
trip. We took an hour for the drive of twenty-five 
miles so as to please the Madame, but the leisurely 
journey pleased us all. 

Two girls from our old home town in New York 
have run the Fifth Avenue Hotel in St. Petersburg 
successfully for a long time, and as our route to town 
passed their door we stopped to see them. The 
comfortable lobby, the big porches all around the 
hotel, and their hospitality explain their success. 
Then we went around the corner to see an old friend 
who fifteen years ago sold out his hardware business 
North and came South. He has built and sold houses 
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two or three times and he takes delight now in caring 
for the places that he owns, working on the lawns 
himself. After seeing his wife in the beautiful large 
house that he occupies, we found him raking the 
lawn of a place near which our Universalist minister 
lived for some years. This friend could not live an 
idle life even if he tried. One of his houses he built 
especially for old neighbors up North. “That room on 
the side upstairs,” he said, “was for Colclough, the 
one opposite was for Hodge and another one on the 
other side was for my brother-in-law. None of them 
ever lived to get here.” 

With the same old heartiness that his friends 
always associate with him, he urged‘us to come back 
to dinner and with the same old cheer he waved us 
good-by. We do not know whether the boom and 
the smash hurt him or not. Probably it did, for few 
were exempt. But such a man never will be downed. 

On Mirror Lake, along a beautiful parkway, we 
found the Universalist-Unitarian Church, the United 
Liberal Church of St. Petersburg. Designed by 
Smith and Walker of Boston and built in the Spanish 
style, it perfectly fits its beautiful setting. There are 
many things still to do for it—fixtures, memorial 
windows, furnishings—but it will be a pleasure for 
people over the country to do these things year by 
year. The minister’s room, for example, is appro- 
priately furnished, but the choir room is bare. In the 
bright sunshine of St. Petersburg, the light coming 
through temporary windows is trying, and hangings 
have been put over them. Chancel windows and an 
organ ought to come soon. What the liberals of St. 
Petersburg, backed by the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation and the Universalist General Convention, 
have done, however, is a credit to them. 

In the Mirror Lake Apartments just back of the 
church, the minister, Dr. Butler, now lives. When 
we called there at 11 a.m. he was out. A neighbor 
told us that he was speaking at 11 in the park. We 
tried to find him, but went to the wrong park. When 
we called again this afternoon he was out on another 
mission. When he motored out to see us later we 
were out on a walk. 

Coming home we turned off the main road to 
see the Rolyat: Hotel, one of the most unusual and 
beautiful structures I have ever seen. Completed in 
1926, just as the boom ended, it has been in the hands 
of receivers, and sold and resold, but it still runs. In 
the beginning few visitors were permitted to see it. 
Now they are welcome. The men who planned it 
had a knowledge of history and a vision of beauty. 
It is one of the finest examples of Spanish architecture 
in our country. It shows the evolution of a family 
from humble circumstances to great power. Off on 
one side are servants’ quarters and garages, all in har- 
mony, but looking like peasant homes. Coming 
along the series of buildings, walls, colonnades, loggias, 
we reach the great central tower, a reproduction of the 
Golden Tower of Seville overlooking the Plaza Major. 
There is another round tower called the Grain Tower, 
like those used in the Middle Ages for storage of grain 
in time of peace and for defense in time of war. The 
dining-room is made to look like the nave of a great 
cathedral. The lobby is a cloistered monastery 
chapel with prayer recesses. The vases in the lobby 
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were as tall as Frank, who stands six feet in his stock- 
ings. The Metropolitan in New York and the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts probably would accept gladly 
some of the furnishings of this hotel. Can such a 
place be made to pay? If not what can be done with 
it? Certainly it is worth going to study. 

Annotation Two: There are two opinions at 
least about St. Petersburg—one is that it is the great- 
est place in Florida and the other is that it is a cheap 
tourist center. Having a car we were able to motor 
along the water front, cross the bayous and go out on 
its Pass-a-Grille Key. Two of the hotels on the water- 
front are magnificent, and certainly can not be pat- 
ronized by cheap tourists. But no one can deny 
that the farmers, tradesfolk and plain people of small 
means flock to St. Petersburg. The city encourages 
them. Some may be stingy, but many are poor. 
A friend told me that she heard one man say: “It 
would have cost me $1,500 to winter at home. I can 
do it here for $500.”” Another person exclaimed: ‘‘] 
have found a place to buy our breakfasts for fifteen 
cents each.”” This keen observer remarked: “There 
are many people living in St. Petersburg for seventy- 
five cents a day.” As near as I ean find out it is not 
the seventy-five cents a day man, or the ten dollar a 
day man, who makes up the greater part of the crowds” 
that sit out in the park listening to a lecture or concert, 
or play croquet and cards. It is something in be- 
tween. St. Petersburg seems to have everything 
from the big corporation lawyer from Boston to the 
retired church sexton from Joliet. 

Our Minnesota friends, who took us about in 
their car, courteously accepted our invitations to 
lunch or to dinner at an elaborate hotel and then so 
contrived things that we landed at a sandwich place 
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instead. Our lunch that day in St. Petersburg was 
not at one of the big hotels but out on the Municipal 
Pier. I had to confess, however, that they chose well. 
There we were out at sea, or at least some distance out 
in Tampa Bay, in the open air, with pelicans dozing 
on the bulkhead, gulls swarming overhead, ducks and 
other water birds swimming near, and with three- 
story toasted sandwiches prepared with anything in 
the three stories that we wanted. I venture to sug- 
gest to visitors in St. Petersburg that sandwich 
Number 4, with cream cheese in the basement and 
strawberry jam in the upper story, is about perfect. 
It was hot enough for ice cream, and on the ice cream 
they poured various things that transformed it into 
what they called ‘‘sundaes”—a common but curious 
use of the English language. We had loaves of stale 
bread and we sat out on the string-pieces to feed the 
water birds. Better catchers than these gulls I never 
saw. They took the bread in the air, one catching 
if the other missed. To get it to the ducks, nearly all 
lesser scaups, we had to throw it swiftly down and the 
seaup had to seize it and gulp it or seize it and dive. 
Otherwise a hungry gull would be on them. The 


pelicans looked on disdainfully, as if thinking: “Why - 


eat bread when there is an ocean full of fish?” 

A city of fifty thousand people, with fifty thou- 
sand winter visitors, St. Petersburg does its part in 
the world. It may not be ‘‘a radiant jewel set in a 
turquoise sea,” as the Chamber of Commerce boasts, 
but it isa city of homes set between gulf and bay, 
adorned with vines and flowers, palms of every kind, 
magnificent pines and live oaks. It is not Winter 
Park, or Lake Wales, or Miami, or St. Augustine, but 
it is St. Petersburg, and well worth seeing for itself. 

And on it the sun does shine. 


Make a Difference 


C. Ellwood Nash 


EFORE proceeding to try to justify or at least 
explain my somewhat “cocky” and cryptic 
claim that we have not yet—not even Uni- 
versalists themselves generally—got down 

to the taproot of our faith, and so realized its essential 
uniqueness and loneliness, I wish to say something 
more on behalf of difference itself as a mark of health 
and progress. This seems necessary in order to 
counterbalance the pacifist and rather banal pleas for 
denominational disarmament which are so popular 
at this time, and so pleasing to our “‘yen” for ease and 
drift. 

“Magnify the agreements, minimize the diver- 
gences,” is thecry. It sounds well, sounds generous and 
brotherly. And as contrasted with endless bickering 
and distrust it is a noble slogan. Too bad we have 
not learned to agree to disagree, to respect the other’s 
viewpoint and equation while no less respecting and 
serving our own. One can not but rejoice that the 
pendulum is swi ging away from bigotry and conceit 
towards a more open mind, a more genial temper. 
But a new extreme will not heal the mischief of the 
old. - 

“Agreements!” They may be mere fashions, 
customs, traditions, the mood of the hour, the passing 


zeitgeist. The history of opinions, of science, of 
laws, of inventions, of civilizations, of rites and re- 
ligions, shows how in every field ‘‘time makes ancient 
good uncouth.” Agreements are only encampments, 
or shall we say bivouackings; to-morrow the pioneer- 
ing.march must strike tents and fare forward. No 
fallacy could be stupider than the assumption that a 
prevalent consent or popular vogue is evidence of 
innate worth. Even a unanimous vote would not 
guarantee truth, and votes are never unanimous. 
“There lives more faith in honest doubt” than in half 
the creeds—but the doubt also may be fatuous. 
What then? Shall we never have rest? No, never, 
here or hereafter. For knowledge grows from more 
to more, and growth is change. 

There is, of course, a duty to hold fast that which 
is good, not to be blown about by winds of doctrine, 
and especially to watch out for the sleight of men and 
cunning craftiness. And experience has shown that 
it is difficult to dislodge men from familiar habitations 
and start them on a fresh trail, though the goal be 
called El Dorado. But on the willingness of some 
few to make that venture depends all hope of ad- 
vance. The “herd,” the organized society, will al- 
ways “sit pretty’ and reproach the restless explorers. 
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Nor can we say that either sort is better than the other; 
both are natural and necessary and there should be 
no brick throwing between them. 

Differences, honest, intelligent criticism, bold 
challenges, are the growing points of our human 
evolution. It is in these expressions of dissent or 
announcements of new findings that the possibility of 
“some better thing” lies. And they to whom the 
vision is given are thereby charged with a high and 
holy responsibility, are assigned a ‘‘mission,’’ which 
it is not their privilege to decline. The business of 
the many is doubtless to defend the ramparts and 
glory in the flag; but they who are elected by some 
peculiarity of temper or of circumstance, or by some 
capacity of eyesight, to go over the top across no 
man’s land through entanglements and in defiance 
of machine-gun nests and snipers to a new position, are 
under orders which they dare ‘not disobey—and 
theirs is perhaps the richer glory. 

“Ah, but we are tired of strife, of breaking the 
hard virgin ground, of living always alone.” Cer- 
tainly it takes heroic fiber to ‘‘carry on’ and never, 
nevér to quit. And we do right to welcome neighbors, 
comrades, when they help us, not hinder us, in ful- 
fillmg our trust. Nor can it be called wicked or weak 
to wonder a little now and then whether we are war- 
ranted in pitting our few blades against the armaments 
and entrenchments of the great majority. However, 
these moments of depression must pass, and again we 
shall be caught by the lure of the supreme fealty, and 
hear the summons, “Forward, forward, let us range.” 
The Universalist is born to be a specialist, a flag bearer 
whose one appeal is, Come up to the colors. Not till 
the war is over can we lay down our arms. As yet 
we have won only here and there a battle—or a skir- 
mish—enough to inspire ardent hopes, even fore- 
casts, of final victory; enough to cover us with shame 
if now we falter and come to terms with the error and 
blindness of the “half gods.” “They that are not 
against us are for us;’’ yes, in a sense, and thank God 
for whatever friendships and fellowships the later 
tolerance allows us. But, nevertheless, “they that 
are not with us are against us,”’ and often a proffered 
alliance is more dangerous than avowed enmity, be- 
cause it tempts us, cajoles us, smothers us with senti- 
mental caresses. Let us welcome, let us heartily join 
with any whose faces are set or even turning in the 
direction of our advance; but let us steadily press 
towards our objective—if we have one. : 

“Tf we have one!”” Ah, but have we any? If we 
have not, all that I have been saying is wind and froth. 
If we have one, one of our own, inclusive of much but 
still unsatisfied and unique, why are we faltering 
with weasel words that suck the life blood out of that 
specialty? Camouflage and rationalize them as you 
will, these phrases mean that correct thinking, hard, 
unflinching, thoroughbred thinking, is a secondary if 
not a negligible matter—emotion or conduct is the 
true criterion. Not so; these are derivatives, and 
could not survive nor even exist without the procrea- 
tive idea. Of cowrse thinking must be tested by ap- 
plication; say that, iterate it, emphasize it all you can. 
But don’t leave the impression that religion consists 
in being a good fellow, and that “it’s always fair 
weather when good fellows get together.” No doubt 


if your aim is to get the good fellows together, you 
have got to omit the shibboleths, assuredly you must 
not insist on the wedding garment. And it is a 
pleasant fact that good fellows, really good people 
if you don’t bear down too hard on the definition, are 
thick as leaves in Vallombrosa, and as mixed in rela- 
tion to sectarian stems as those leaves in relation to 
the trees that dropped them. How is it that another 
analogy comes to mind, of the tree that bore ‘‘nothing 
but leaves,’ and the question asks itself whether the 
so-called “Christian way of living” (which is never 
defined) is after all ripened fruit or mainly just foliage? 

I see that J am offering a “horrible example” of 
the very principle I am espousing; that I am off-side, 
that the trend of current feeling is against me, that 
there is a loud clamor for “peace, peace,” for tearing 
down the fences that divide the churches and cement- 
ing a grand union which shall ignore these peccadillos 
of difference and present to the world a spectacle of 
all good men and women standing in organized and 
militant accord to confront “the common foe.” And 
I repeat I am eager for such accord and co-operation, 
to the full extent that a common faith and purpose 
have been or can be attained. At the least we can 
stop hating and cursing one another. But—we can 
not stop thinking, however genial our temper; we 
can not bring it to pass that thoughts and sentiments 
and tastes and judgments and aims shall be identical 
or even in harmony. We can not prevent men from 
being partial to their own opinions and preferences, 
nor from assuming that things would be better’ if the 
world agreed with them, and so from planning and 
pushing to get their views to the front. For my part 
I do not wish to prevent this rivalry and friction and 
collision. I believe in them as signs of vitality and 
ambition. Give every contestant a cheer and a 
fair field, demanding only a spirit of sportsmanship. 
“Let the great world spin forever down the ringing 
grooves of change.’’ And let us continue to huddle 
in sub-groups, and drill in practicable battalions, and 
march in homogeneous regiments, as we find our 
affinities and can do team work in athletic fashion. 

I believe Universalism when understood and 
worked out zs different, not trivially, but fundament- 


-ally, generically, as we have not ourselves truly ap- 


preciated. I think that, as thus understood, it is 
better, nobler, more inspiring, more dynamic, than 
any other faith or philosophy. I believe it can be 
expressed, explained, and proclaimed in a literature, 
a curriculum and program, a training course for pas- 
tors and preachers, a denominational polity and 
spirit, germane to it, swz generis, evolutionary. Wheth- 
er it could be made popular I can not say; but it 
would be puissant, self-perpetuating, august, expan- 
sive, and worthy of the fullest devotion. When I 
proceed to state what I deem this Universalism to be 
there may arise a chorus of dissent or the more fatal 
reaction of no reaction at all. Well, what does that 
matter? Let every man be persuaded in his own 
mind. Iam persuaded. Selah! 


(To be contenued.) 
* * * 


Willie: ‘““Pa, what is an illiterate?” 
Pa: “‘A person who has sense enough not to read or write.”’ 
—Pathfinder. 
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You Can Change Human Nature 


Emerson Hugh Lalone 


And after these things he went forth and saw a 
publican named Levi sitting at the receipt of custom: 
and he said unto him, ‘‘Follow me.” 

And he left all, rose up, and followed him. 


Ye 2 O runs the story of the calling of Matthew by 
Xa) Jesus. The event is recorded in brief prosaic 
manner, yet it conveys to the thoughtful 
Dx reader a deep sense of the wonderful thing 
Rak happened. A man changed his nature. The old 
fundamentals of human nature were all redirected in 
this man’s personality. The man, moreover, was a 
tax collector of antiquity, a member of a class of no- 
torious grafters. But, after all, the event isn’t so 
astonishing as it first seems when one looks closely at 
Matthew. The fact that he took and held an ex- 
tremely unpopular job indicates that he had the right 
sort of stuff in him. 
When Paul preached in Ephesus, many people 
changed both their minds and their ways of living. 
Perhaps it is more accurate to say that many really 
changed their minds, for minds truly changed always 
result in changed living. Men who were sorcerers 
and practisers of magic arts came together and burned 
their books, forswore their old ways, and sought to 
live out the brotherly ideal of Christ. 

There were so many changes of the sort during 
the first century of Christianity that the current of 
history turned. Human personality came to have a 
higher value in the minds of men than it had ever held 
before. The seeds of what we know as democracy—a 
reasonable and a just chance for every man—were sown 
in the century. It was one of the world’s greatest 
revolutions. 

However that may be, and however impressive 
this period may appear to the scholar and the historian, 
the average man is not much moved by it. One hears 
men say something like this: “Oh yes, it may have 
happened. It probably did. But that was a long 
time ago. And after all men are still selfish and bru- 
tal. One grafting tax-gatherer may have changed 
his nature and become an ardent advocate of brother- 
hood and the square deal in the first Christian cen- 
tury, but there are thousands of his kind, less crude, 
but more effective, in this twentieth Christian century. 
Groups of sorcerers may have mended their ways in 
the first flush of the Christian dawn, but now Chris- 
tianity has so far lost its radiant appeal that millions 
seek after occult faiths hoping for an easy salvation 
in the same old superstitious manner.” “After all,” 
say these gloomy philosophers, “you can’t change 
human nature.” 

This attitude comes to multitudes of men and 
women in the dead of winter after the warmth of 
January’s resolutions has been dissipated by Febru- 
ary’s chill realities. But there is a deeper cause for 
this false and dangerous philosophy. One can not 
live through one great war and two major economic 
depressions, and read even a minimum of history, 
without sensing the underlying cause of our popular 
pessimism. 

This defeatist spirit which engenders spiritual 


pessimism and cripples moral endeavor comes on a 
large scale after wars and during depressions, and is 
partly caused by them. And it certainly is due also 
to reaction from the easy optimism of prosperous 
times. For in such times theories of automatic and 
inevitable progress seize the popular mind. Such 
was the preposterous notion that, since the nineteenth 
century had made the world a neighborhood, the 
twentieth century would, of course, make it a brother- 
hood. For years, children in Sunday schools were 
taught that “God’s in His Heaven” and all is well in 
this ‘‘best of all possible worlds.” The religious edu- 
cation of the young implied that we had arrived. It 
held up the sins of other generations and compared 
them with our own improved conduct. It made much 
of the glorious freeing of the slaves, and carefully 
avoided coming to grips with the problem of current 
interracial relations. It told the story of Jesus dying 
for his brother men that men might be brothers, and 
countenanced sweatshops. It inspired missionary 
zeal to convert “the bloody Turk,” and permitted 
growing armaments. 

When, after a generation grew up under such 
teaching, the world of that generation went to 
pieces in a great war, the victims were quick to cry 
out that this is, indeed, “the worst of all possible 
worlds and nothing much can be done about it. For 
you can’t change human nature.” 

Then, after the peace, came a burst of activity 
to the Western world that seemed like prosperity. 
And quickly followed in its wake a new false optimism. 
Men began shouting, “‘Lo here! and Lo there! cometh 
the Kingdom.” Mass production and installment 
buying and high wages for perfecting new machines 
(which were presently to throw thousands out of em- 
ployment)—all of these were shortly to usher in the 
happy reign of a just brotherhood. Of course, ethical 
justice can not be achieved under any system the 
mainspring of which is individual profit. Hence, 
since something decidedly more unpleasant than the 
millennium came out of our high speed Western in- 
dustrialism, men began again to cry over the hopeless- 
ness of things. They failed to recognize that what 
can’t be changed isn’t human nature but the law of 
cause: and effect. They overlooked the fact that all 
the feverish industrial activities possible, and all the 
accumulated and piled up material resources in the 
world, can not bring about a just distribution of the 
needs of life as long as men are dominated by the urge 
for individual profit which keeps our wealth divided 
into huge fortunes for the few and meager incomes for 
the many. 

“You can’t change human nature’—?? Oh, 
yes, you can and I can, and we all do. Human na- 
ture is always changing. It may be changing toward 
the better. It may be growing worse. Always, how- 
ever, 2t 7s changing. The man who asserts that 
human nature can’t be changed, and believes, with 
satisfaction or despair, that his own human nature is 
set and unchangeable, labors under a monstrous de- 
lusion. Like the so-called “unchanging hills,” he is 
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changing every day. The content of his mind, like 
the soil of some hills, is hardening into prejudice as 
barren and harsh as old rock that was once good soil 
growing living things. Freely exposed to new ideas 
and constant sympathetic contact with other per- 
sonalities, human nature, like rocky hills exposed to 
wind and rain and sunlight, becomes good soil for 
fresh growths of beauty and utility. 

Everything from mountains to men changes con- 
stantly, else life would cease. George Westinghouse 
told a reviewer not long ago: “I have always known 
what I wanted and how to get it. Asa child I got it 
by tantrums; in maturity by hard work.” Mr. 
Westinghouse got through his childhood with the aid 
of tantrums, but he had to build his adult success on 
sustained intelligent application to his problems. 
All of which indicates a very great change in his nature. 
Many men and women who let themselves fall victim 
to the notion that human nature is unchangeable, are 


to-day trying to work out their problems by means of . 


the same childhood tantrums which secured for them 
attention and comforts long ago. These people have 
changed, but only by letting their infantile raging and 
whining grow up with them. As it is true of individ- 
uals, so also of nations. Our public men utter sym- 
pathy and our churches wail forth prayerful petitions 
to an imagined cosmic Santa Claus for relief of drought 
sufferers, and stand by complacent while a timid gov- 
ernment hesitates “to establish the precedent” of 
appropriating funds to relieve the acute distress of its 
suffering citizens. Of course, we can’t hope to take 
any steps to change from a nation of competitive in- 
dividualists to a co-operative democratic common- 
wealth if we don’t want to or are afraid to. We all 
too easily go off into tantrums denouncing the cussed- 
ness of the rank and file of common men, and hesitate 
to relieve their distress lest they become lazy and re- 
fuse to work. This is a petulant childish refusal to 
face the facts of a new situation, not a limitation of 
human nature. 

There is another interesting incident in the 
Westinghouse story. When Westinghouse was sure 
of the success of his air brake, he told the idea to Cor- 
nelius Vanderbilt, who exploded contemptuously, 
“What! Stop a locomotive with wind!’ and then 
sought to end the interview with the announcement 
that he had “no time to talk with fools.” Well, Mr. 
Vanderbilt lived to change his mind about the possi- 
bility of stopping a locomotive with wind. He doubt- 
less learned also, from the incident, something about 
the cash value of an open mind, or, to put it in another 
way, of a mind reasonably susceptible to change. 

Yes, human nature can and does change. Man 
has the power to change his mind so thoroughly that 
he changes his whole manner of living. The first 
Christian century testifies to the truth of the thesis. 
Many other movements since do likewise. Slavery 
was once thought to be ordained of God in the very 
nature of men. Some men and women were born to 
be slaves. The abolition of slavery constituted a 
mighty change in human nature. When we freed our 
slaves we did so because we changed our minds quite 
completely. The fathers did well to impress this 
significant step on their children. They did ill when 
they unwittingly left the impression that, once the 


black man’s body was freed from forced labor, he was 
therefore free and the job was done. Business men 
have lived to change their attitude completely about 
the necessity or desirability of twelve-hour working 
days. We have all changed from believing that slums 
are inevitable and necessary evils and so passively 
accepting their existence, to an attitude that makes us 
ashamed of slums. 

In short, we have succeeded in freeing ourselves— 
or painful developments have wrenched us free—from 
the stupid idea that we have arrived in the best of all 
possible worlds. That is all to the good. But too 
many of us now labor under the delusion that here we 
are in a deep, dark hole and there is,no place to go— 
no way to get out. 

Yes, here we are, in desperate need of improving 
this, our changeable human nature. It is our great- 
est need and our hardest job. To accomplish any- 
thing toward meeting this need, we must recognize 
the fundamental facts of the situation. We are po- 
tentially brothers, gifted with the fine instincts of 
generosity and justice. We are actually weak, af- 
flicted with selfish, predatory instincts. We live in a 
fearfully complicated mechanized world which has 
outgrown individualism and nationalism, in which 
individualism and nationalism must be replaced by 
co-operation and internationalism. We have fooled 
ourselves by assuming that the highly developed tech- 
nique of civilization was going to solve our ethical 
problems. High wages would give every man justice, 
we thought, and so continued to expand our’ high- 
pressure profit-motivated business structure. 

“Out of the heart are the issues of life.” One 
Jane Addams working to serve, not to profit, does 
more toward improving human nature than do ten 
benign profit-motivated business men. But there is 
no simple formula for changing human nature in the 
sense of improving it. In the light of modern prob- 
lems one can but suggest some things which we must 
obviously set about doing. We who are comfortable 
parish parsons would do well to remind ourselves that 
the Prophets were not furnished with parsonages and 
high-powered automobiles; nor did they enjoy a . 
“cultural wage.”’ We should orient ourselves accord- 
ingly. Rotary Clubs and like business men’s associa- 
tions which publish abroad such mottoes as ‘‘Business 
for Service’ need to take the matter of service a great 
deal more seriously than they have in the past. The 
average man needs to avoid stupid pessimism as whole- 
heartedly as he once embraced an equally stupid op- 
timism. We all need the faith which assumes that 
we can change our human nature for the better, and 
we need the sober realization that the solution of our 
problems is bound to be “one tough job.” 

* * * 


CAN’T FIND THE KEYHOLE 


A ‘‘key to the innermost secrets of nature’ is contained in 
an equation formed by Dr. Einstein and other great thinkers in 
conference at Pasadena, according to the A. P. 

“The equation reveals that symmetrical tensors relate to the 
gravitational fields and the anti-symmetrical tensors relate to the 
electro-magnetic field. Some work on terrestrial magnetism re- 
mains to be done.” 

Well, there you are. But it is kinda dark here, and I’ve tried 
and tried, and can’t find the keyhole.—Detroit News. 
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God Is Love 


David N. Beach 


FOLLOWING are excerpts from a sermon 
2) preached by the Rev. David N. Beach, min- 
M| ister of the Payson Park Church of Belmont, 
! Mass., Sunday morning, March 8, 1931. The 
sermon was the third in a series of affirmations on “A 
Living Faith,” under the title “God is Love.” Mr. 
Beach pointed out that we believe that Gad is love 
because of great human love. Such a love to be 
truly great must stand three tests: It must be the 
love of an unselfish and active good will; it must not 
flinch before any sacrifice in rendering the service to 
which it has set its heart; and it grows out of and 
completes a vision. 


The Editor. 


Such great human love must, in the final analysis, be rooted 
in reality or in illusion. 

Many people to-day are certain that such great human love 
is meaningless, that it is not rooted in reality. They point out 
that, from the point of view of the biologist, it is a whim or chance 
arising because the human offspring matures in from twelve to 
twenty years, where a lamb is full-grown in a season. Nature, 
they go on to say, consists only of the terrors of a competitive 
struggle for existence. The forests are littered with the bones 
of dead animals. Geology is the ossified story of hundreds and 
thousands of dead species. There is not room, in the long sweep 
of evolution, for a love to match or justify great human love. 
And our human life offers just as little justification for it. So- 
ciety is also the story of a bitter struggle for existence, between 
individuals, between groups, between nations. The virtues 
which society exalts—pride, greed, self-assertion, the passion 
for power and prestige—all run counter to great human love with 
its unselfishness, its sacrifices, its vision. 

At the best, such people argue, great human love is a mag- 
nificent illusion, for the world and human life are hard and harsh, 
pitiless and implacable. The soul, which such love exalts, is 
only an illusion. Force, energy, and power in inexorable se- 
quence leave the soul and great love as superstitious and out- 
worn illusions. 

A short week ago such reasoning might not tire our patience. 
But Gandhi’s victory in India, at once so paramount and so pro- 
found, should convince any one with an open mind that there 
are more things in this world than are dreamed of by money 
changers and politicians, by cynics and seeming scientists. In 
the twelve months from March 12, 1980, the world has seen an 
amazing demonstration of the power of soul-force and of great 
love. 

A year ago a little wisp of a man, less than a hundred pounds 
in weight, began a pilgrimage to the sea to make salt and to 
inaugurate a revolution. He was matched against the greatest 
empire the world has ever seen. The people of India are more 
divided by race, religion, language, social cleavage, poverty and 
ignorance than the many different nations of Europe. And of 
these people Gandhi was the leader of only a part. He was strug- 
gling against an empire old in experience and expedient, with a 
liberal tradition among some of its leaders and before the world, 
and a die-hard Tory tradition of compulsion and force which 
permeated a large proportion of its Indian officers. That empire 
is amply armed with all the devices which the ingenuity of an 
industrial age could provide, and backed by wealth. India is 
poor, unarmed, helpless. And yet Gandhi led her forth against 
the proud panoply of the British Empire, armed with nothing but 
naked soul-force. 

That soul-force has won in a single year what it took the 
great Irish people untold years to achieve, namely, dominion 
status as a federal unit within a federated empire. It has been 


an epic struggle. About much of it we are in colossal ignorance, 
for only occasional details have passed the rigid censorship of an 
embattled empire. We have heard of prisons filled with un- 
cowed and unresisting violators of imperial law. Gandhi and 
most of his associates have been in prison for much of the year. 
And yet the rank and file of the movement has persevered with 
unflinching devotion and heroic self-control. 

We have heard of warlike tribesmen marching unarmed and 
undaunted into the face of police to be struck down by heavy 
laithis and beaten senseless without a single gesture of resistance. 
The victims were hurried away in ambulances which their as- 
sociates had provided. And then more volunteers came forward 
in their place to be cruelly beaten in their turn—all as living 
witnesses to the heroic purposes of an aroused people. And yet, 
with such provocation again and again, the actual violence which 
can be attributed to the nationalist movement during an entire 
calendar year is less than the United States can report on a single 
May Day. Here were showers of sparks to ignite the powder- 
keg of terrorism, but the discipline and self-control of Gandhi’s 
disciples prevented a catastrophe. 

And what has resulted? Soul-force has won. Ahimsa, that 
doctrine of non-violent assertion of conviction and purpose, has 
proved stronger than armaments. The subject has dictated to 
the empire! When the Indian Round Table Conference met in 
London, delegates purporting to represent the interests of every 
group in India were present, resplendent in brilliant robes and 
uniforms. But the most decisive influence of all was a little old 
man, toothless, be-spectacled, clad in a simple loin cloth, hidden 
in an imperial jail in far-away India! ! 

And now that same man, freed voluntarily and uncondi- 
tionally by the Viceroy of India, has gone to Delhi, wrapped in a 
blanket and riding in a third class car. He has walked quietly 
to and fro between his hostel and the capital. The Viceroy has 
greeted him as a friend and equal, and he has concluded a treaty 
of peace! As in all negotiations, he and his associates asked for 
more than they expected to get. And, unlike most negotiations, 
Gandhi has come away with more than any one dreamed he 
might obtain a short year ago. 

What didit? Soul-force! Yes, the intangible has won over 
the tangible. Naked will has triumphed over armed battalions. 
Kindliness and harmlessness have proved stronger than tanks and 
machine guns. 

But what was that soul-force? Beneath the differences 
which mark the East as East and the West as West, that soul- 
force was what we have been considering as great human love. 
Its good-will was unselfish and active. It sacrificed more in this 
last year than any outsider can guess. It has had a glorious 
vision of a newly aroused people, self-mastered, self-disciplined, 
adventuring greatly for generations yet unborn. 

And yet men say that such great love is only a magnificent 
illusion. Could an illusion win such an incredible victory? No! 
The men and the women who deny the validity of such force and 
such love are the ones who are truly deluded. They have 
prided themselves that they know what reality is, but in point 
of fact that which they called an illusion is rooted in reality. 

And that reality has never been more profoundly expressed 
than in the great affirmation, “God is love.” 


xO * 


We heard about a new type of hypocrite the other day, the 
man who didn’t wish people to think he was better than he was 
but insisted on their thinking that he was very much worse than 
he was. And we are not sure that the latter kind may not be 
worse than the former at times, and much more of a nuisance. 
/The latter kind apes cynicism and does homage to badness as if 
it were something to be proud of. After all, there isn’t any need 
to be any kind of hypocrite.— New Outlook. 
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The Boston Ministers’ Meeting 


The third Lenten service of the Universalist ministers 
was held in the parlors of the Church of the Redemption on 
Monday morning, March 9. The Rev. Max A. Kapp again 
conducted the devotional service, the soloist was Mr. Ralph A. 
Greenleaf of the Everett Universalist Church, and Miss Linda 
MacDonald was at the piano. 

The preacher was the Rev. Benjamin B. Hersey of Annis- 
quam, who announced his subject as “The Young Minister 
Looks at the Church,” and spoke in part as follows: 

‘From the moment a boy or a young man announces his 
decision to enter the Christian ministry he is a marked man in 
the eyes of the world. Most people think of him as a person 
who is just a little bit different from his fellow human beings. 

“They would expect and advise a young man about to enter 
upon a business career to survey the field before him with care 
before choosing the business which he expects to make his life’s 
work, but when he is about to enter the ministry their attitude is 
different. He is not supposed to survey his field critically. He 
has heard the call of God to preach His gospel and he has no 
choice. He must enter upon the work of the Christian Church. 

“There may be some men who do not feel this change in the 
attitude of people, but I think I am speaking for most ministers 
when I say that we all know the question in one form or another 
which comes from a person with raised eyebrows and a critical 
attitude. ‘A minister doing this or that, or saying this or that? 
Why, I’m surprised!’ 

“We, as ministers, are supposed to have a set form, set by 
the traditions of the past. We are supposed to follow that form, 
and any departure from the accepted tradition brings forth 
criticism. 

“For my part I can not accept such a doctrine. I feel that 
when I made my decision a few years ago I was free to enter 
the ministry or stay out, as I chose, and being in I feel that I still 
have the choice of continuing or dropping the work for another 
profession. 

“Such being the case, I feel that I have a right to look in a 
critical manner at the profession which I have chosen for a life’s 
work. I am going to assume this morning that you are inter- 
ested in how it appears to me. 

“Tn the first place, I do not look upon the Christian ministry 
as a profession from which a man can expect to derive a great 
amount of wealth. The amassing of worldly goods is put out of 
the question by the very nature of the work. But I do believe 
that the laborer is worthy of his hire and that the Christian 
ministry should provide a livelihood which contains the common 
necessaries and comforts available in the locality in which the 
man isliving. I believe that a man should be free from economic 
worry, for such worry detracts from his value as a minister. 

“As I look at the ministry I find that it assures a man a live- 
lihood such as I have described with a fair degree of certainty. 
T can not yet see the ideal world of the Psalmist where the right- 
eous man is in no danger of being forsaken or his seed assured that 
they will not have to beg bread, but I think that the Christian 
ministry is somewhat above the average profession or trade in 
the degree of certainty with which it assures a comfortable living 
to those who enter it. In the present world I can ask no more 
than this, and I do not believe that any man has a right to ask 
more. We who have taken the work which has the tradition of 
so much suffering for the cause which we represent have not 
the right to ask the returns of the business world for doing the 
work of the Christian minister. 

“So much for the material side of the ministry. Sufficient 
to say that I am wholly satisfied with what the life promises to 
me in worldly goods. I turn now to survey my field, not with 
the thought of my personal welfare in mind, but that I may know 
better what the ministry offers to a young man. What is the 
present state of the church? What place has it in the affairs 
of the world? What good is the vast army of Christian ministers 


doing in the world of men and women who are concerned mostly 
with material things? 

“T look to the people in the world about me with these ques- 
tions in mind, and I see many things which tend to make me 
pessimistic. I find that the stronghold of belief and faith is 
being assailed by the forces of doubt. These forces have al- 
ready broken down the walls in many places, and the whole 
structure seems to be crumbling before our eyes. 

“We look back upon the period known as the Renaissance 
as a period of great change in the trend of human thought. The 
Copernican revolution brought a different world to man from 
that in which he had been living. Gone was all the prestige of 
the human family which it held by virtue of its belief that it was 
the center of all the universe and the lord of all it surveyed. 
Man was then relegated to a sixth-rate planet revolving around 
a tenth-rate sun in a small corner of the universe which could 
well be forgotten by its creator. 

“When religion began to recover from the blow of the Co- 
pernican revolution men thought the world was once again 
turning to God. But the Copernican discoveries and the 
philosophies which followed them were only the beginning of 
a long series of discoveries which have with increasing force been 
instilling doubt in the minds of men and women. 

“Just at present doubt seems to be supreme in the world. 
Men are doubting everything that has to do with religion. 
They are doubting especially the very things upon which Chris- 
tianity is founded, the existence of God and the reality of Jesus. 
Almost everywhere, and especially among young people, we 
find an ever increasing expression of these doubts. 

“T go to one of my young people’s meetings and I find, when 
there is a discussion on the possibility of immortality, that a 
majority of the young men and women present are holding the 
belief that man’s life ends with the life of the body, and though 
many admit that God is a possibility they can see nothing to get 
excited about, as they would put it. He may be somewhere in 
the universe, but as far as looking after them as individuals— 
well, that is a negligible possibility and nothing worth considering. 

“T look at my young people on Sunday evenings and think, 
and I think deeply, too. Are they expressing their entire selves 
with their minister present, or are there things which are said 
outside that are not meant for my ears? Then, too, I think, if 
these young men and women who are more or less regular at- 
tendants at church and church school are expressing these 
doubts, what of the larger group which does not attend any form 
of religious service? Are they complete atheists? 

“When I look at these young people I think of them as the 
men and women of my church of to-morrow. I sometimes won- 
der if there is going to be any church if such doubts as they ex- 
press are to become a part of their mental equipment for life. 

“T look again at the world, this time through the newspapers. 
It seems altogether discouraging. I note an increase in crime. 
Some attempt to defend it by saying that the increase isnot 
more than the increase in population would warrant, but even if 
this were true I see the world at a standstill. The front pages of 
the daily papers are giving space every day to murders, vice 
rings, rackets, and robberies. All the preaching that has been 
done in the past quarter of a century has done no more than 
hold crime to an increase which is no larger than the increase in 
population warrants. It does not seem that we have made any 
inroads upon the worst side of human nature. In the criminal 
world we have barely held our own. 

“We see a constant breakdown of moral traditions. Inthe 
field of morals we can not even claim that we have held our own. 

“Then, too, there are those violations of the moral law which 
are well within the civil law. The divorce evil is commanding 
the attention of right-minded men all over the country. Some 
states have lowered their residence requirement to ninety days 
to attract those people who are seeking so-called freedom from 
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the men and women to whom they promised their lives. The 
marriage bond is no longer looked upon as bond of privilege and 
duty, but as a license which can be cast aside at will. 

“T now turn to the Christian Church as an institution. As I 
read history I learn that the church rose to power gradually over 
a period of thirteen centuries. Sometimes it rode upon the 
backs of its people, but nevertheless it was the greatest power 
in all the world during the first centuries of the second millen- 
nium, The masses feared it, emperors and kings bowed before 
its dictates, the clergy were the rulers of their own districts and 
the pope was the ruler of all Christendom. 

“At the beginning of the fifteenth century it began to crack. 
The authority which held the people within its fold began to 
waver. Ever since the church has been losing power. First 
the authority of civil government was taken from her hands, 
then the states began to encroach upon her former fields of 
regulation, until to-day there is hardly a single point in ethics 
or morals that is not touched upon by civil or criminal law. 

“When a man moves into a strange neighborhood he does 
not seek the church as a place to make acquaintances. That 
used to be the practise until a few years ago, but now he seeks 
them in the lodge room, while his wife seeks them in the local 
branch of the woman’s club. If they are church going people 
they do not as a rule seek out the church of their denomination 
in their new community, but, if the distance is not too great, 
they drive to their old home church to attend services. Soon 
the effort required to do this becomes too great and the number 
of missed church services increases, until those people stop at- 
tending altogether, and then they join the great multitude of 
people without a church. 

“Sometimes on Sunday mornings as I look over my con- 
gregations of from forty to fifty people I am discouraged. I 
think of the group of more than two hundred men and women 
who could be in my church every Sunday if they would only walk 
or ride about three-quarters of a mile from their homes. I think 
perhaps I am an exception and that other ministers are getting 
their people out. I make inquiries in the city near by and I find 
that one church is getting an average attendance of about fifteen, 
another of thirty-five, another of about fifty, and so on up to the 
largest congregation in: the city, which is about two hundred, 
and that two hundred is from a parish which contains nearly six 
hundred families. : 

“I go to a larger city and find that the same thing is true 
there. In one church the minister is being paid a salary of $7,000 
a year to preach to a congregation which very rarely contains 
more than twenty people. I come to church in Boston and I 
find the same condition existing that exists in my little village, 
churches built to hold one or two thousand people with most of 
their pews empty. A few hundred scattered in various seats to 
listen to the best of America’s preachers. 

“These things make a pretty pessimistic outlook for the 
future of the Christian ministry. When I say this I do not mean 
from a personal standpoint. I mean that we seem to be getting 
nowhere with our work. The years in college, the years of 
our first church work, which are really years of training, seem 
destined to be wasted. If the trend of the times continues we 
shall soon be preaching to empty pews, while those who used to 
be in our congregations will be seeking amusements. 

“But, being young, I can not remain pessimistic for long. 
If I could see only the side of the church work which I have so 
far presented I would resign without question and leave the work 
and join the rest of the people without a church. But there is 
also an optimistic side, a side which gives promise to the young 
minister. 

“Granted that this is an age of doubt, it is an age of healthy 
doubt. There is an eager seeking after answers to the problems 
which life presents. The church pews may be empty but there 
are more articles which touch upon religious problems in a single 
issue of a popular magazine of to-day than would have been pub- 
lished in that same magazine over a period of a year a quarter 
of a century ago. 

“Men and women are really interested in religion in spite of 
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themselves. They state with some degree of pride that they 
have not been inside of a church for ten or more years, but they 
read magazine articles and listen to radio addresses which deal 
with religion. They are ready to discuss religious problems out- 
side of the church, but they are not ready to attend church to: 
hear them discussed. 

“T meet men and women everywhere who have not lost 
faith in religion itself, but in the kind of religion which they were 
taught as children. They seem to be bewildered. They want 
something to hold to, yet they fear the church. They fear the 
church which taught them that the Bible was a revelation from 
God, that the miracles actually happened, that the world was 
made in six days, that certain men were predestined for salvation 
while certain others were predestined for eternal damnation. 
Religion to them has meant these things and many other beliefs 
that they can not accept in the light of modern knowledge. Of 
course they are denying everything. Of course they have become 
agnostics. Take away from any man the foundations upon 
which he has built his faith and the whole structure falls to earth. 
This is what has happened to millions of people in our world 
to-day, and they do not trust the institution which deceived 
them. 

“What happened to the people in the liberal churches is 
that many of them followed the trend of the times, but a few, 
braver than the rest, have dared to stay with the church. They 
are the nucleus around which we must build. And in them I 
place my faith as the saviors of the Christian Church. 

“The young people are a different problem. While there is 
no doubt that the attitude of the older people toward religion 
has some effect upon their minds, I think for the most part we 
have in our young men and women of to-day a group of deep 
thinking people. The boys and girls within our churches are 
really seeking to settle their problems for themselves. They 
doubt, of course they do, they doubt about everything in sight. 
They question searchingly and go to the roots of every question 
they discuss. It is because they. doubt that I have every faith 
in them. No one is going to instill beliefs in their minds which 
can be overthrown when they reach middle age. 

“They stand on the threshold of life admitting that they do 
not know all things. They are absolutely unafraid of life and 
what it will bring. They are determined that they will accept 
only what their judgment tells them is reasonable. And above 
all they are just as ready to fight for a cause as against it once 
they are satisfied that they are right. 

“I am thoroughly convinced that we have a reasonable 
faith to offer the young people of the liberal churches. Tosucha 
task I would dedicate myself this instant, even though there 
were no other important work in the Christian ministry. There 
they are, these boys and girls, looking to us to guide them— 
note that I do not say give them—to guide them to a philosophy 
and a religion that will serve them through their lives. Suchisa 
great task for any group of men and women. 

“T am also optimistic about the future of the church as an 
institution. It has weathered many storms before, and it will 
weather many more before it is destroyed. Even though it has 
lost a great deal of its former influence and power in the affairs 
of the world, its people still set the standards of moral and ethical 
conduct the world over. Not always are those standards lived 
up to, to besure, but nevertheless they are recognized as standards 
by all Christian people. Just now it seems to be the fashion to 
blame most things on the World War. I must follow the fashion, 
but sometimes I wish I could discover something to blame the 
war itselfon. It is perfectly true that we can not go through four 
years of bloodshed, through four years of the killing off of the 
best of the world’s manhood, and expect that there will be no 
after effects. 

“There are some six or seven million men who would now be 
in their thirties, lying under the battle-fields of Europe. We are 
living without the influence that they would cast upon the world. 
We are living without their genius, without their power for good 
in society, and without the accumulated knowledge that they 
would have had. 
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“Then, too, there are millions of us who have not fully re- 
covered from those four years of hell. We live in a world in 
which the whole outlook on life and its value was changed com- 
pletely in a short space of time. The wonder to me is not that 
there is so much crime, so much immorality, and so much dis- 
regard of convention, but that there isnot more. In view of the 
fact that for four whole years human life was valueless, moral 
purity was cowardice, and conventions were useless, I think the 
Christian Church has proved its worth in holding these things in 
check as well as it has. 

“Facing us to-day is the greatest problem that the Christian 
Church has ever had. We are on the verge of defeat or at the 
turning of the tide, whichever we as ministers care to make it. 
We have the problem of making the world better, and we have 
- the still greater problem of getting our people back into our 
churches. I think both can be done if we work together. 

“Finally, I would say that there are too many individual 
churches to do effective work in the modern world. I think that 
churches should combine. I do not believe in one big church, 


for that would defeat the very ends which we as liberals seek, 
the freedom of individual thought, but there are many com- 
munities, especially here in New England, that are suffering from 
an oversupply of churches. 

“The problem of what would be done with surplus ministers 
could be solved by the new unit absorbing the ministers from 
the individual churches. Increased interest in such an institu- 
tion would give all sufficient work to do. 

“Thus I have looked at the Christian ministry and these 
are some of the things I have seen. I have tried to dispel any 
illusions which might exist in my mind by trying to face the facts 
as they are. I face the future with confidence. I have a great 
faith that the Church of Christ through the men who have a part 
in directing its affairs will triumph over all the world around it, 
just as the man Jesus triumphed over the world around him many 
years ago. I do not look or pray for an easy task, but simply for 
strength and courage to carry on my work in the world. I think 
of the Gospel of the Master and thank God that I, too, am al- 
lowed to serve.’’ 


Quillen Hamilton Shinn 


Lyman Ward 


I first saw Dr. Shinn during my undergraduate days at St. 
Lawrence University. It was probably during my sophomore 
year, more than forty years ago. Word was bruited about the 
campus that Mr. Shinn was in the old college building now known 
as Richardson Hall. : 

At that time W. W. Wheelock was college steward. Mr. 
Wheelock lived in the building and I found Brother Shinn, as 
he was called, holding a sort of reception in Mrs. Wheelock’s 
parlor. I don’t remember that any members of the faculty were 
present. There were a number of theological students and a few 
college students, the latter from localities where Mr. Shinn had 
been settled as pastor. He had a word for everybody and was 
especially interested in the theologues, telling them of the great 
West and South that needed their services. I was impressed 
with Dr. Shinn’s appearance. He was a tall, well proportioned 
man. His eyes were keen and there was a pleasing smile. He 
wore a well fitting frock coat and asilk hat. His face was clean 
except for side-burns, often worn by professional men of that 
day. I think Dr. Shinn was on his way west after having ter- 
minated a pastorate somewhere in New England. Some one 
suggested that he stay over and address the students. He in- 
formed us that he had no’time and must be moving on. 

I had been familiar with Dr. Shinn’s letters in the Gospel 
Banner, an Augusta, Maine, publication, for several years, and 
was anxious to actually meet the man who wrote such interesting 
letters. The Universalist denomination at that time was more 
or less disturbed, or perhaps divided, over what was called the 
higher criticism of the Bible and evolution. Dr. W. S. Crowe, 
Prof. Orello Cone, and Dr. E. L. Rexford, with many others, 
were publishing a brilliant paper at Newark, N. Y., called the 
Universalist Record. I inclined toward the teachings of this 
paper, and read each issue as it appeared in our college reading 
room. The Christian Leader, ably edited by Dr. George H. Em- 
erson, was rather unsympathetic with Dr. Crowe and his asso- 
ciates. A saying attributed to Dr. Emerson was current among 
the ministers of that day. It ran something like this: “Professor 
Huxley says that there is only one man in America fitted to dis- 
cuss evolution, and that man is not numbered in the Universalist 
fellowship.’ The editorial policy of the Gospel Banner was per- 
haps more tolerant. One of the editorial staff was the Rev. 
C. L. Waite, who was a real scholar and a trenchant writer. 
Then the Banner published Shinn’s letters and he was turning 
up everywhere. Dr. Shinn went all along the western coast, and 
villages and hamlets in New Mexico and Arizona also knew him. 
He proclaimed our faith in Canada and built many a church in 
Dixie. 

The upshot of the matter was that I became more interested 


in the moving drama of Dr. Shinn than in the fireworks of Dr. 
Crowe. This led me early into correspondence with Shinn. 
It was not long after that that I began preaching. In 1892, 
therefore, he became one of my regular correspondents. At 
conventions we either roomed together or had adjoining rooms. 
Dr. Shinn, so far as I know, never traveled with a trunk, but he 
always had his arms full of suit-cases, and one or two extension 
bags with tracts of every description. For some time Dr. Shinn 
headed a prison commission appointed by our General Conven- 
tion. I was an associate member of this commission. Shinn 
had no end of reports from various prison associations, and these 
reports he always had with him. Once we had an interview with 
a prominent official of a well known prison association. Dr. 
Shinn had a number of important questions that we wished to ask 
of this particular secretary. The secretary, however, was so 
befuddled with drink that Shinn soon terminated the interview. 
After leaving the room, he exploded to me, ‘“‘Brother Ward, that 
man was drunk!” That was the truth, he was drunk. Then 
there were temperance committees and church extension com- 
mittees. All of these reports Dr. Shinn literally carried in his 
hand luggage. 

At conventions Dr. Shinn would give me an order to secure 
a room for him in some hotel that was operated on the European 
plan. It must be remembered in passing that European hotels 
were not so numerous thirty-five or forty years ago as now. A 
case in hand was at the Young People’s Convention in Detroit, 
in ’96 or’97. °° At this convention I secured two adjoining rooms, 
and we settled ourselves for four or five days. The heat was 
terrific, and one morning Dr. Shinn told me to go down to the 
desk and get a cooler room for him. He said he did not get to 
sleep until three o’clock in the morning. The clerk was very 
polite, but he informed me that in order to get a cooler room we 
must leave Detroit. Of course we remained where we were. 

Dr. Shinn’s preaching engagements were numerous and 
always imperative. As a consequence he usually was obliged 
to leave before the conventions were over. Detroit at, that 
time had three times. There was a local time, Eastern time and 
Central time. Dr. Shinn wished to make some train for a Canad- 
jan appointment. We broke our necks, nearly, to get to the 
train, only to find that we were an hour ahead of time. The con- 
fusion was brought about by our watches, which were Eastern 
time, when the departure of the train was Central time. 

I was then living in New York City, pastor of what was 
known as the Sawyer Memorial Church. This was really the 
second Universalist society of the city and the oldest Universalist 
organization in the city. The first society of New York had had 


’ a church on Wall Street and the church was known as the White 
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Church. I have read somewhere that Thurlow Weed, the great 
editor, while living in New York attended this church. Abner 
Kneeland was pastor. Mr. Kneeland withdrew his fellowship and 
the organization disbanded. The second church had for many 
years the famous Dr. T. J. Sawyer as pastor. Dr. Sawyer was 
editor of a paper called the Christian Leader, and he had an office 
in Ann Street. He resigned in 1845, after a seventeen years’ 
pastorate. The second church finally found itself in Harlem, 
and it was here that Dr. Shinn visited me for several days on two 
different occasions. I remember the first thing he requested 
when he got to my house was to be taken to the post-office for 
his mail. I looked at him in astonishment and told him that 
the post-office was many miles away. However, we took the 
elevated train from the west side and reached the post-office in 
fairly good time. Dr. Shinn got a bushel of mail and then was 
eager to call upon his cousin, Judge Shinn, of Texas, who he 
learned was temporarily sojourning in New York. The Judge 
had apartments in Gramercy Park and I experienced a little 
difficulty in finding the house. When we finally arrived we were 
informed that the Judge was back in Texas. “Oh, well,” said 
Dr. Shinn, ‘‘I shall be in Texas before long and I will see my 
cousin there.”” The easy way with which Dr. Shinn spoke of 
distant places made a profound impression upon me. 

Dr. Shinn lived before the days of fountain pens. Many 
of his letters were written with a lead pencil. However, he al- 
ways carried with him ink and a pen, and used it for his more 
formal letters. I have seen him tackle a large mail in a parlor 
with half a dozen or more people sitting around him. He would 
take part, of course, in the conversation and all the time would 
have his writing tablet in his hand. It was really surprising the 
number of letters he would get off day after day. His letters 
were always interesting and he got real enjoyment out of his 
mail. 

The General Convention officials were always trying to plan 
for his work and asking for reports. In not a few of these 
answers to the officials of the General Convention, Dr. Shinn 
showed real genius. There was at one time some enterprise in 
which he was greatly interested and he was talking and writing 
a great deal about the matter. One of the officials of the Con- 
vention wrote Dr. Shinn that the Board of Trustees had voted 
that he devote no more time to this particular project. Dr. 
Shinn’s reply was that he had received the notice and would obey 
it implicitly. He then added that all he would do in the future 
with regard to this particular project would be to answer ques- 
tions. With a merry twinkle Dr. Shinn said to me that he had 
the whole church so aroused over the matter that to answer 
questions would be all that would be necessary for the next five 
years. 

On the occasion of one of Dr. Shinn’s visits to me in New 
York I had an autumn wedding. The night before the wedding 
there was to be a rehearsal, and I invited Dr. Shinn to go with me. 
The house was brilliantly lighted and decorated wonderfully for 
the occasion. ‘Troops of young people were everywhere about the 
house, and I am afraid that I did not enter into the dignity of the 
occasion as I ought. At all events, as I was reading the service I 
pronounced the young couple ‘man and wife.” Instantly Dr. 
Shinn was in our midst and he was lecturing me and all the young 
people that it was not man and wife but “husband and wife.” 
He then proceeded to deliver himself of a speech on equal suffrage. 
The young people took it all in good part, and I think really 
enjoyed it. However, I have never forgotten how an innocent 
wedding rehearsal was turned into a “votes for women” meeting. 

After Dr. Shinn went away I would be nearly in despair. 
It was not surprising, therefore, that when I resigned in New 
York in December, 1897, I should follow Dr. Shinn south! 


x  * * 


SUCH IS FAME 
The poet was famous, but the landlord wanted his rent. 
“I want my rent,” he exclaimed, “and I want it to-day. 
If I don’t get it to-morrow people will be pointing out this house 
as the place where you once lived.”—The Humorist. 


EDUCATION OR PROPAGANDA? 
A. Gertrude Earle 


In various communities and by different organizations, 
groups are being called together to discuss the possibility of 
revivifying temperance education in our church schools. As a 
representative of our General Sunday School Association I at- 
tended such a meeting recently. The group included leaders in 
religious education of several denominations and representatives 
of two or three temperance organizations. 

The discussion was most interesting, and centered about 
the question: Should temperance education be a constituent part 
of a general program of religious education or should it be ac- 
complished by special programs, definitely appointed days, and 
prescribed and specialized lessons? In other words, is temper- 
ance best taught through general religious education or through 
propaganda? There was a more or less definite line-up between 
those representing religious education groups and those from 
the temperance societies. 

It was recognized by all that temperance instruction in the 
public school and the Sunday school, in the thirty years begin- 
ning some time in the nineteen-eighties, was largely responsible 
for the passing of the prohibition amendment. It was further 
admitted that there has been a widespread slump in such teach- 
ing in the past ten years. One cause of this is the increasing dis- 
use of the International Lessons with their quarterly temperance 
Sunday. But much more significant is the feeling that prohibi- 
tion has become a political question and has no place in a pro- 
gram of religious education. Asa reaction against this attitude, 
the Methodist Board of Temperance and Morals is urging a 
campaign for total abstinence as “‘a social duty in an interdepend- 
ent age.” The Anti-Saloon League is also greatly increasing 
its educational work. 

As I listened to the discussion I found myself a little in- 
clined to be on both sides of the fence. I certainly accept the 
position of religious educators that our work must be a unit and 
not divided up into certain special emphases which savor of 
propaganda. I share the feeling that we have quite too many 
“special days” and emotional appeals, that education to be 
effective must be all-around and in accord with definite psycho- 
logical and pedagogical principles. On the other hand, some 
very valuable results have been secured by the “propaganda” 
methods. Such work in the past certainly helped to create a 
generation who believed in temperance and prohibition. For a 
long period, I was identified with the effort of the missionary 
societies to have missionary education made a department in 
every church school. We could not at first understand the ob- 
jections of the church school leaders. But finally most of uc 
came to see that missionary education is not, to quote Dr. 
Athearn, “‘the pepper and salt of the educational program,’’ but 
rather one of its real essentials. Modern lesson material is all 
shot through with the idea of world friendship and service to 
others. It does not have to be introduced in a special five minutes 
by somebody from the missionary society. It is there in every 
recognized church school course. But why is it there? Was 
not that urgent insistence of the missionary societies one of the 
influences which put it there? 

Does “propaganda” then have its legitimate place in mold- 
ing educational ideals? Possibly so. 

Accustomed as we are to find young people regarding “‘to- 
tal abstinence”’ as an impossible joke, and law observance as the 
folly of the hopelessly old-fashioned, perhaps there is need for a 
return of the ‘‘quarterly temperance Sunday,” the appeal for 
pledge-signing, and the special temperance program. But at 
least, such efforts must be based on the thinking of this year 
1931, must be planned with reference to the attitude of the 
average young person of to-day. It is not an easy task, nor one 
for which every unthinking zealot for temperance reform may 
pronounce. 

Personally, if I were teaching a class of high school age, I 
would have one or more lessons based on ‘‘This Moderate Drink- 
ing” in Harper’s Magazine for March, 1931, and should expect it 
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to have far more influence than the story of Daniel and his friends 
refusing the rich living of the court. At the same time, let us 
think about the matter. We are not getting anywhere by our 
present methods of ignoring the subject in our church schools. 
Who is wise enough to tell us what we ought to do? 

* * * 


THE NEED OF UNIVERSALISM IN TEXAS 
W. H. Rollins 


In the Leader of Feb. 28 L. C. Prater has an article on “Hell 
and Texas,” in ‘“‘Reactions,’’ and I thought afewselections from a 
sermon I heard last month might be of interest. This particular 
sermon has been, with five others, placed in book form, so I can 
give the exact words. Subject: “If a man die shall he live 
again?” “The part from which I am quoting is based on 1 Cor- 
inthians, 15th chapter, 49th verse: ‘“And as we have borne the 
image of the earthy, we shall also bear the image of the heavenly.” 

“In other words, if we live like Jesus lived, while in this 
world, then we will look like Jesus looks, in the next world (1 
John 3:2). So the man who lives in Jesus, dies in Jesus, will 
be raised up in Jesus, looking like Jesus, and will spend eternity 
with him. This thought is manifest. But there is another 
group of people—those who do not live in Jesus, nor die in him; 
who will they look like in the world to come? You know chil- 
dren usually resemble their parents. Jesus said, ‘Ye are of your 
father the devil, and the lust of your father it is your will to do’ 
(John 8:44). So we infer and conclude that the man who lives 
in the devil, dies in the devil, wit] be buried in the devil, raised up 
in the devil, looking like the devil, and will go to hell with the 
devil. One thought is just as clear as the other. If one is true, 
the other is also true. This is why it is foolish to count on 
deathbed repentance saving a man. You can not grow a man, 
instantly; neither can you make a Christian instantly. It takes 
twenty-one years to grow a man; it takes a lifetime to grow a 
Christian (2 Peter 3:18). So, if you live in the devil all the days 
of your life, without changing your ways, you will die in the 
devil, be buried in the devil, raised up in the devil, looking like 
the devil, and will go to hell with the devil. . . . When this cor- 
ruptible shall have put on incorruption and this mortal shall 
have put on immortality, when death has been abolished—the 
last enemy overthrown—and all earthly life shall cease—and the 
souls of earth will begin their eternal march through the eterni- 
ties of eternity. One wing of humanity, the good, the just, the 
pure, the sanctified, the saved, the forgiven, will go into eternity 
with Jesus; the other wing, the wicked, the bad, the corrupt, the 
rebellious, the lost, the unforgiven, and the condemned will go 
into eternity with the devil. One group will be eternally com- 
forted; the other will be eternally tormented.” 

This by a man who is rather widely known in his denomina- 
tion as the ““Walking Bible Evangelist.” 

Many Universalists claim there is nothing more for us to do, 
I am sure there is more need now for the active presentation of 
our truths than ever before, because the average of intelligence 
is now higher and therefore doctrines founded upon ignorance 
are losing adherents and many know not where to go. 

Universalism has been preached for about seventy-five years 
in Texas. The Rev. James Billings came to Texas in 1879. 
He was a superannuated preacher, but continued to take an 
active part in the work until his death in 1898. He said of those 
early days that ‘‘Father Jay had preached and died years before, 
Father Gardner, a beloved saint who had been a faithful minister 
of the Gospel in this country, had just been called to the higher 
life. Two young men, brothers Lawhon and Dunbar, had been 
set apart as advocates of Universalism by Father Gardner, and 
had just commenced preaching. There were two parish or- 
ganizations in that district. This was all the showing in the 
whole of this great empire state. I saw at once that a great 
door was opened for the promulgation of our glorious faith, and 
commenced traveling and preaching, which I kept up for many 
years.” 

I have been rereading our old minute book, which dates 
from 1886, and recalling personal memories of the past thirty- 


five years. When I think of the loving efforts of those valiant 
pioneers of our faith, of the sacrifices made, the hopes and fears 
of those trying days, I realize how remiss we are in allowing our 
personal whims to interfere with the fulfilment of the visions of 
those saints of our faith. Of those workers who served with 
Brother Billings I can recall only three preachers now living: 
J. S. Dunbar of McDade, A. G. Strain of Alabama and J. D. 
Barker of Cisco. 

In these years we have had our sunshine and shadows, as 
do weall. Just now we are down in the valley, but I think I can 
see the brightening of the day. Let us awake and greet the new 
day with gladness. Heretofore we have been building upon the 
sand. Little knowledge is a dangerous thing. The Rev. Leonard 
Prater has been clearing a place for a rock foundation and I am 
looking forward to the day when the visions of the pioneers shall 
be fulfilled through the efforts of a native son. Mr. Prater, his 
wife and son Roscoe are living on their little farm at Cross Cut, 
Brown County, Texas, and preparing to make a large part of 
their living from it, but at the same time he is teaching his neigh- 
bors, and any others he can reach, the fundamentals of Christian 
living. 

Cleburne, Texas. 

* * * 


HERBERT HOOVER 


Although my newspaper and the New York World, simul- 
taneously and without collusion, were the first ones, in 1919, to 
suggest Herbert Hoover for the Presidency, nevertheless I like’ 
him better just now in his days of adversity than in the early 
days of acclaim that surrounded his new administration. I like 
him, when the leaders of his party have apparently turned on 
him, and when he is standing with his back to the wall fighting 
alone. I like him for his fighting qualities. I like him because 
he refuses to yield to political expediency. 

This may not be the proper time to speak a word for Herbert 
Hoover, not the politic time; but that is exactly the reason I am 
speaking it at this time. He is our President, regardless of 
whether we voted for him or not. So long as he is in the White 
House, he is our President. We have a way of giving our Presi- 
dents a honeymoon for six months or a year after we elect them, 
and then beginning to crucify them. The old, old ingratitude of 
humanity! The old tendency to crucify and kill the prophets. 
We make them responsible for everything that goes wrong 
in our household or our job. Manifest absurdity! This is the 
time to respect the President, to speak well of the President. He 
respects the presidential office regardless of personalities; so 
should we. 

Another thing about Herbert Hoover, he is a thorough- 
going religious man. Most of our Presidents I know have been. 
He is astaving good fisherman, as far as that goes, a good mem- 
ber of the Izaak Walton League, a good conservationist of wild 
life in America; but more than most Presidents, he is a good re- 
ligious man, a Friend, not ashamed of the little meeting-house 
where he regularly attends. I hate to see a good religious chap 
surrounded by enemies, and everybody yelling at him, without 
lifting one little voice, at least, in sympathy for him in his per- 
plexity and adversity. 

Besides that, Herbert Hoover has brains. He and Wilson, 
in my opinion, are the two towering intellects in the presidential 
chair in my life-time, which covers most of the last half of the 
nineteenth century and all of the twentieth up to now. I have 
met nearly all of these Presidents since I grew to manhood. 
There were some able men among them—Roosevelt, the stimu- 
lating and inspiring; but what did he leave behind for history 
to recall? Taft, the charming, the best fellow of them all, the 
most popular man in America at the time of his death; but what 
did Taft engrave upon the granite face of history? No, a cen- 
tury from now, the expert historian, looking back over this era, 
will most likely give chief place for intellect and achievement to 
these two names, Wilson and Hoover. I may be mistaken, but 
the man who says that always means, “‘I know darned well I’m 
not.” —Burris Jenkins, in the Christian. 
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WHAT HAPPENED THAT FIRST EASTER 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

J started my winter reading in January, 1924, by making a 
restudy of the earliest history and literature of Christianity, hav- 
ing been out of the seminary for many years. The study has 
kept with me during the past seven years and I am still at it. 
I am convinced that the painstaking critical work of the past 
sixty years assures any man, who has no preconceived theory to 
stubbornly cling to, that the New Testament has preserved for 
us a trustworthy report of the sayings and deeds of Jesus which 
his earliest followers considered of major importance. The 
chief letters of Paul are genuine beyond doubt, Revelation is a 
book written as early as 70, and gives much valuable historic in- 
formation, back of John is historic tradition, Mark comes to us 


with little change from the writing made by John Mark, a fol- - 


lower of both Paul and Peter, and Matthew is based upon the 
earliest Jerusalem Gospel, written around 42, and Luke-Acts 
gathers up from a great mass of both written and oral tradition 
a trustworthy historic account. 

The one great event left in confusion in the reports is the 
Resurrection Miracle. This incident is found everywhere in 
the New Testament writings, and even pagan sources, from Cel- 
sus back to the Slavonic Josephus written 73 A. D. but telling 
the events of the year 46, all sneer at the prevailing testimony 
of a Risen Lord among primitive Christians. It is the one su- 
preme event on which primitive Christianity is based, yet there 
is great incompleteness in the several reports, and grave difference 
between them. 

Yet it appears to me that most of the scholars have bor- 
rowed for themselves much needless trouble. One group seeks 
to buttress a theory that the Galilean appearances were the 
genuine tradition and the Jerusalem appearances were a later 
growth; another group reverses this procedure. And thus it 
goes. 

Grant two things, and there is no trouble in ironing out the 
difficulties and outlining a consistent report from the various 
accounts. 

First, let us assume that by the time Matthew and Luke and 
John were written, there was some confusion in the traditions, 
and hence the authors of these writings were not quite sure of a 
ground. Secondly, grant that some statements in the reports 
were inserted by later scribes seeking to iron out difficulties. 
With the leeway given us by such presumptions, we can readily 
outline what happened. And it runs about thus: 

With the arrest and death of Jesus the disciples, or at least 
most of them, fled to Galilee. Only the faithful women re- 
mained in Jerusalem. With the prevailing crude ideas of a 
resurrection the Sanhedrin caused the soldiers to take the body 
away, and either cast it into the common pit, or otherwise get 
rid of it, to prevent either resurrection or further honors by any 
followers. (This is well worked out by Reville.) 

Easter morning the faithful women come, they find the 
grave open, only the grave linen discarded by the soldiers there; 
they leave in fear; on their way hence they have the vision of 
Jesus. The same day Peter, now well back in Galilee, has a 
similar vision. In the few days that follow the disciples in Galilee 
receive in increasing number the visions of a Risen Lord, cul- 
minating in the great Mountain vision where the 500 were 
gathered. Thus strengthened, they return to Jerusalem, where 
further visions follow, or may have already taken place. Un- 
doubtedly the Galilean visions were foremost in the preaching of 
the Apostles, and Paul, getting his information from Peter and 
James, dwells upon them alone in his letter to the Corinthians. 
So likewise Mark in his lost ending, and Matthew as well, set 
forth the Galilean visions or appearances. 

Justin admits that ‘‘all the friends of Jesus forsook him and 
fled till his risen appearances recalled them to faith;’’ three times 
Justin asserts this fact. But writers to groups of common 
people evidently wanted to soften down the cowardice of the 


Apostles, which accounts for various assertions in the reports, 
which confuse the historic account of the facts. 

The nature of the visions is another question. I am here 
seeking to.show that there is no serious difficulty in outlining the 
events, yet it is a bit amazing to find radical critics accounting 
for the conversion of Paul by his seeing a vision, and yet deny- 
ing it to Peter and James and the women and the ‘“‘Twelve.” 

This outline of the events follows in the main what Keim 
believes the truth, in his great work in 1870, where in his “Jesus 
of Nazara’’ his encyclopedic learning gives us the greatest of all 
studies in the life of Jesus; and also it agrees with the conclusions 
of Eduard Meyer, whose knowledge of early Eastern and Greek 
and Roman history has never been equaled by any one, and who 
has given us a great three volume study of primitive Christianity; 
and also into it would fit the explanations of Spinoza and other 
great students of the matter. 

So we may believe that on that first Easter came the first 
of a series of appearances, visions, which continued for some little 
time, which recalled the dismayed Apostles, confirmed the faith- 
ful women, and laid the foundation of a new religious faith which 
fought its way to victory and passed down through the ages its 
own hopes, ideals, institutions and teachings. 

Roland D. Sawyer. 

Ware, Mass. 

* * 


A BAPTIST WRITES US 


To the Editor of the Leader: ] 

I have just read your editorial, ‘“Was It Good Journalism?” 
which referred to the Whippen article you printed in a previous 
issue. I was on the verge two or three times of writing in about 
it, but each time I just thought my ‘‘reactions’’ would not count. 
This letter is only a vote “‘yes,’”’ it was good journalism. 

I felt depressed after reading the Whippen article, but also 
said to myself it was one of the most unusual and most important 
articles that you have printed for a long time, ‘and predicted that 
it would bring in a flood of comments. 

The article was not written by a man who became infuriated 
over something in his church and rushed offended into the arms 
of another church, partly for spite. It is more that of aman who 
made a scientific study of religion, and his change denotes his 
conclusion. He feels that the light has broken through at last, 
and millions of Catholics will say ‘‘amen” to it. I do not fora 
minute doubt Mr. Whippen’s sincerity. There were some things 
he said that made me feel properly rebuked and humbled. 

But, down at our seminary there was a bright young man 
who had been taking a course in preparation for the Roman 
Catholic priesthood. He was from a Catholic family and lived in 
the Catholic environment. Then he got to “studying the 
Bible,” and gave up the priesthood to become a Baptist minister. 
I do not doubt that he has had great soul struggles in this change, 
as Mr. Whippen doubtless went through. 

Mr. Whippen feels that he has reached the light and the 
truth in changing from a Protestant minister to a Catholic priest. 
This young man I referred to feels he has reached the light and 
the truth in changing from a Catholic priest to a Protestant 
minister. 

Probably there is no sect or church which does not have 
among its adherents those who have felt that in making a change 
they have at last found the truth. Is it the fault of human rea- 
soning? Is it the power behind religious propaganda that certain 
types of mind can not resist? Or is it (as the new convert feels) 
that God has finally led him from the darkness of his previous faith 
into the clear light of His truth? It seems to me the best guess 
is that the convert finds at last the fellowship and theology that 
best fits his particular type of mind. A deep religious experience 
very often accompanies the change and often it is the major cause 
of it. Can God be back of all these various experiences when in 
following them they lead to conflicting faiths? 

I confess the Whippen article made me do a lot of religious 
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thinking. If that is what religious journalism is for, then in my 
case the Whippen article was “good journalism.” I congratulate 
you. 


Louis V. S. Hutton. 
Gilbertsville, N. Y. 
* * 


DR. ETZ IN DENVER 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I am very proud of Roger Etz. 

Last night a dinner meeting of the Denver Committee on 
Good-will was held and Dr. Etz was the speaker of the evening, 
interpreting to the meeting the Universalist faith. 

There were present the president and other members of the 
faculty of Regis College, an institution which corresponds to 
Holy Cross College; the dean and members of the faculty of the 
Illiff School of Theology of Denver University, an institution 
which corresponds to Boston University; members of the faculty 
of St. Thomas Seminary, a training-school for the Catholic 
priesthood; several Catholic priests; members of Protestant 
churches; and “‘a good time was had by all.” 

Our General Superintendent did so well that I wish when he 
returns you would get the address which he gave and publish it 
in pamphlet form. It is so interesting, so well-arranged and so 
clear that it would make a splendid document for free distribu- 
tion. 

After the address there was a free-for-all discussion. 

Harold H. Niles. 
Denver, Col. ' 
* * 


FROM THE WISCONSIN SUPERINTENDENT 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Both Mrs. C. H. Rogers and her husband were among my 
very dearest friends. For many years we were as father, mother 
and son to each other. 

Mr. Rogers came to Harriman, Tenn., at the time I moved 
to Chattanooga in 1910, and we immediately became devoted 
to each other. He usually called me “‘son,”’ or ‘“‘my dear boy,” 
and I usually said “‘dad’’ to him, and for a number of years we 
were almost as intimate as any father and son could be. 

After his death in Camp Hill, Alabama, in 1918, Mrs. Rogers 
assumed his place in my heart, as then we became “mother and 
son’’—and kept up a regular correspondence until her death. 

I feel that somehow I shall find heaven dearer and sweeter 
as now I contemplate our home ‘“‘over there’’—and think of 
“Father and Mother Rogers” living in the joys of that eternal 
home. : 

The enclosed clipping from the Hutchinson paper was sent 
me by one of the daughters—Mrs. Myrtle R. Hirst—who lives 
in Hutchinson. 

Luther Riley Robinson. 

Racine, Wis. 

* * 


PRESENTATION TO MR. GILES 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I recently wrote you concerning the resignation of Mr. Giles 
as town clerk of Westminister, Mass., and I feel you should know 
the rest of the story. Our town meeting was held on March 2, 
and about the middle of the afternoon the moderator called a 
recess, and made a speech of presentation to Mr. Giles, the gifts 
being a white gold 17-jewel Hamilton watch, with chain to 
match, a desk set of onyx with fountain pen, said to have cost 


_ $15, and to me, as partner, a basket of LaFrance roses. On the 
' back of the watch were engraved these words: ‘“‘Presented to 


Charles F. Giles, Town Clerk, 1895-1931, by the Citizens of 
Westminster, Mass.’’ To say that we were both astonished is 
putting it mildly. It seemed the town had been canvassed and 
every one had been eager to give, but had been very secret about 
it as far as we were concerned. The moderator then escorted us 
both to the front of the hall, and the people came up with smiling 
faces to wish us a happy future. Some one said we must feel as 
though we were being married over again. We certainly were 


surprised and grateful. Mr. Giles said he had wished they might 
give him at least a vote of thanks, but this time actions spoke 
louder than words. 
Lucy Milton Giles. 
Westminster, Mass. 
* * 


GIVE REESE A BETTER BREAK 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I am sure I am not the only subscriber who was a little sur- 
prised to find two anti-humanist reviews of Dr.: Reese’s little 
book on Humanist Religion in one issue of the Leader. It seemed 
a departure from the policy of fair play which characterizes the 
paper. When one gets too anti-anything it makes readers sus- 
picious that vehemence covers fear. It might be wise to even 
things up a bit with a review by some one who is at least a neu- 
tral. Please give Brother Reese a better break, Mr. Editor. 

Charles Francis Potter. 

New York City. 

* * 


WHAT AILS US? 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

For twenty years my father was secretary of the American 
Christian Convention, and I was brought up in the atmosphere 
that helped me to understand the why of denominationalism; 
but there is one problem I can-not solve, no matter how I try. 
Will the Leader, which allows so much freedom in its reactions, 
lead me to the solution of this problem? Why is it that de- 
nominations like the Unitarians and Universalists do so much 
talking about how they like each other, and do so little about 
uniting? Many of us would like to be together. 

Is it because the religious impulse that would make us do 
more for the service of men and the greater glory of God by prac- 
tical merging is less than the social snobbishness, spiritual iso- 
lation, and Pharisaical thanking God we are more intellectual 
or religious than other men? What ails us, anyhow? Over 200 
Protestant sects. Is somebody afraid of losing a job and joining 
the army of unemployed? What do these vested interests 
amount to compared with human interests? é 
Carlyle Summerbell. 

Roslindale, Mass. 

* * 
PRAISE FOR DR. ETZ 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I am writing to commend you on the appeal to service that 
you have made on the “General Convention at Work” page of 
the Feb. 21 issue of theLeader. Surely the thought that we should 
make a special effort to increase our church membership is a 
good one for this season of Lent. 

The day of the whoopee revival to secure church member- 
ship is fast passing, but the opportunity for personal work is as 
great as ever. We should not leave this task to the minister 
alone, it requires the help of every layman. If we believe in our 
church, and love it, we have a responsibility; and that responsi- 
bility is to assist in making it a power for good in the community. 
To do this effectively means that we must have an increasing 
membership of earnest workers for the cause. 

Each member of the church, above the teen age, knows at 
least one friend who is not a member of any church; why not 
invite him to join us during this Lenten season? 

W. W. Warner, 

Kent, Ohio. 

* * 
THANKS MR. WHIPPEN 
To the Editor of the Leader: , 

Hearty congratulations on your good journalism The 
Christian Leader is an educator for thoughtful readers. 4 was 
glad to read Mr. Whippen’s article and understand how he looks 
at Catholicism, and I want to thank him for his frank expression 
of thoughts and feelings. 

C. W. Brainard. 

Peoria, Ill. 
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THE UNIVERSAL-MINDEDNESS OF CHRIST 


“We lose our spiritual grip too easily. We dim our spiritual 
vision too soon. . . . When all are one, all is won.” Here is a 
keen diagnosis and a challenging prescription for our church in 
these trying days. When we see our great tasks and oppor- 
tunities in the large and achieve at least a measure of the Uni- 
versal-Mindedness of Christ, we shall have a vision of the task 
that lies before us as a church. 

Some one has said that Universalism means ‘‘We are all 
going somewhere and we are all going together.” Nothing less 
than this can be an adequate goal and motive for all of our work. 
The law of love is universal. The Kingdom of God on earth will 
not be complete until it fully comprehends all races, all institu- 
tions and all relationships of men. 

There is a yearning in the hearts of men everywhere for this 
inclusive gospel. It is something of an indictment of the Uni- 
versalist Church that even in many communities where a church 
has long been in existence, people in general know little of what 
it stands for in a constructive way.. May not this season of self 
examination and spiritual exaltation furnish us the opportunity 
to be more aggressive in proclaiming our faith and making it 
better known in our own communities? 

But we should not be satisfied with this. It is conceivable 
that every local church should become a missionary center from 
which we can reach out to other places in the proclamation of 
this faith. Surely there is need for this kind of work in our own 
land. From other lands, also, comes the word that this is the 
gospel we need. From Europe, from India, from Syria, from 
Australia, as well as from the fields where our representatives 
are working in Japan and Korea, come appeals for preachers and 
literature. ‘‘You have what we need,” say these appeals. ‘‘Can 
you not send us some preachers to show us the way?” The world- 
wide fields are white to the harvest, but laborers are few. 

“You have squatted on the greatest word in the English 
language,” was said to one of our ministers by a prominent 
English thinker. It is no small responsibility we have assumed 
in adopting this great name. Let us strive to acquire more of the 
Universal-Mindedness of Christ and to become a World Church 
for World Service. 

* * 


ENLISTING FOR SERVICE 


We are rapidly approaching the end of the Lenten Season. 
During this period our minds should increasingly be fixed on the 
goal of an increase in enlistments among our people in the mem- 
bership of the church. Of course, many of our ministers are lay- 
ing special emphasis on this in their Lenten services and are look- 
ing forward to receiving members at Easter or during Holy Week. 
This is a matter which can not be emphasized too strongly. 

On the subject of church membership, Dr. Shutter, minister 
of the Church of the Redeemer, of Minneapolis, has written so 
clearly and persuasively that we are reprinting his statement for 
the consideration of our ministers and people. 


Church Membership 


The Church is not an organization designed to save a few 
elect people out of a sinful world; it is not a society whose mem- 
bers have reached perfection, or who are necessarily better than 
many who do not belong to it; it is not something arbitrarily 
planned and imposed upon men from the outside. 

The real origin of the Church was in the principle of associa- 
tion. Anew life and a new hope had come into the world. These 
were bound up in the personality of a New Leader. Those who 
shared the new life and revered the New Leader were inevitably 
drawn together. People who are interested in the same thing— 
whether music, art, literature, reform, or business—become in- 
terested in each other and are drawn together in various forms of 
association. Upon this principle, the first Christians came to- 
gether. 

Then it began to dawn upon them that they had something 


to doi in the world, that this life and hope must be given to others, 
must be put into practical operation. 

They felt that they must tell the world about this man 
Jesus and give men his message, and the missionary spirit was 
born. 

To do this effectively, they found that they must organize. 
Without organization, their work would be scattering and ineffec- 
tive. An aggressive campaign must have the backing of united 
effort. 

And thus the institution which we call the Church came into 
existence. Its origin was simple and natural. 

The reasons which gave us the Church are in full force to- 
day, if we would preserve and maintain it. No work, upon a 
large scale, can be done in any direction without organization. 
Business knows this and acts upon it. The work of the Church 
js essentially the same as in the beginning: 

To cultivate the religious life. 

To impress the thought of God. 

To brighten the hope of immortality. 

To set up in the world the ethical standards of the Mas- 
ter. 

All who are interested in these objects which define the 
specific work of the Church should be identified with that branch 
of it which most strongly appeals to them. Directly or indirectly 
all Christian influences have come from the organized Church. 
You would not have Christianity without the Church. 

People object to such identification, because they feel that 
they are not good enough, and do not want to be hypocrites. 
If you are honest—however imperfect you may be—you are not 
a hypocrite. And surely you are good enough to join with other 
imperfect men and women in an organization that will help you 
to become what you should be. One might as well say, “I wilt 
not go to school until my education is complete.”’ The Church 
is made up of people of all kinds and degrees of goodness, who 
are striving to become better and to make the world better. 
Why may you not take a place among them? 

Others say, “I can be just as good outside as inside.” 
not discuss the question but think of these things: 

The fact of association will help you, the ideals and inspira- 
tion will help. 

You may be as good yourself outside, but can you do as 
much good isolated as you can inside, associated with others? 

Will you feel the same responsibility? 

Will not the claims of the Church prompt you to do what 
otherwise you might put aside? 

Do you think the Church ought to continue? 

Could the world afford to have it stop? 

If the Church is to live, it must have members. 
Church is to live, it must have you! 


Let us 


If this 


* * * 


LET ME KEEP LENT 


Let me keep Lent, 

Let me not kneel and pray, 

Forego some trifle every day 
Fast—and take Sacrament— 

And then 

Lend tongue to slander, hold ancient 
Grudge, deny 

The very Lord whom I would glorify. 


Let me keep Lent, 
Let my heart grow in grace, 
Let Thy light shine till my illumined face 
Will be a testament 
Read by all men 
That Hate is buried, Self crucified—new-borii 
The spirit that shall rise on Easter morn. 
Elizabeth Badley Read. 
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The Light Shines Through: Messages 
of Consolation by Ministers Eminent 
for their Services of Consolation. (Ab- 
ingdon Press. $1.50.) 


To preach well and with convincing 
power on immortality is one of the most 
difficult tasks confronting the modern min- 
ister. Even though his own faith be 
strong he finds himself speaking to a gen- 
eration for the most part much less in- 
terested in his theme than were their 

' fathers, and much less ready to accept the 
stock arguments of traditional Chris- 
tianity. An appeal which was very per- 
suasive in the time of Jonathan Edwards 
sounds hollow and unreal to people who 
know something of the modern scientific 
conception of the universe. The task of 
the minister to-day is to make clear an 
interpretation of the universe which will 
leave room for faith in the abiding value 
of human souls. 

It can not be said that the sermons in 
this volume are altogether successful in 
meeting this need. There are nineteen 
of them, mostly from Methodist pulpits, 
with a sprinkling from those of Congrega- 
tional and Presbyterian churches. They 
are all respectable utterances of a rather 
conventional type, good in their way and 
well adapted to edify readers already con- 
vinced, but without much persuasive 
power to answer the questionings of the 
modern doubter who would like to believe 
but can not. These preachers reiterate 
the standard texts and the familiar argu- 
ments, but they seldom come to grips with 
the fundamental problems which perplex 
the shaken soul and inquiring mind. 

Within these limitations, however, and 
for the not too critical, they have messages 
of consolation, and for other preachers 
they have helpful suggestions of themes 
to be developed and of methods of pre- 
sentation. 

Henry Wilder Foote. 

Belmont, Mass. 

* * 
Greatest Thoughts on Immortality 


Compiled by Prof. J. Helder. (Richard 
R. Smith, Ine. $2.00.) 


A cross section of the race’s belief, 
valuable because of its wide scope and in- 
clusiveness. It does not consist merely 
of favorable views, but of opinions of 
every description, affirmative and hope- 
ful,‘ negative and agnostic. There are 
quotations from literature familiar to all, 
and some not so familiar. There are 
letters from the living from all manner of 
men, Catholics and Protestants, theolo- 
gians and philosophers. Distinguished 
psychologists, scientists and educators 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 


Our Library Desk 


Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


have also been canvassed. Rarely does 
one find in the same book the opinions of 
men of such diverse beliefs. It took the 
author twenty-five years to make this 
collection and he is to be commended for 
making it available to all of us. Valuable 
for reference. 
Hurley B. Begun. 
All Souls Unitarian Church, 
Colorado Springs, Colorado. 


* * 


Two Books on Missionary Education 


The Missionary Education of Inter- 
mediates. By M. G. Kerschner. 
(Price $1.00.) 


This book is the fourth in the series, 
“Principles and Methods of Missionary 
Edueation.”’ Like the others for be- 
ginners, primary, and junior grades, it 
reveals the newer and broader significance 
of missionary education—not a device for 
increasing missionary offerings, but an 
essential part of any genuine religious 
education. It shows how methods should 
change with the added years of those 
taught. Many of its chapters will prove 
of real value to the intermediate teacher, 
quite apart from the missionary emphasis. 


Five Missionary Lives. A Study of 
Comparative Biography for High School 
Age. By T. H. P. Sailer. 


An excellent outline for study in a high 
school department. The price of the 
outline is 15 cents but it requires a refer- 
ence library of a dozen or more volumes. 

Both books are published by the Mis- 
sionary Education Movement. 

G. E. 


* * 


Personality inIts Teens 


By W. Ryland Boorman. 
$2.50.) 


The author, for several years a success- 
ful Boys’ Work secretary and a Master of 
Arts in sociology from the University of 
Chicago, has put into book form a unique 
piece of research. Over a period of five 
or six years, Mr. Boorman carried on a 
detailed correspondence with a number of 
high school boys, with different back- 
grounds and in various cities. He so 
completely won the confidence of the boys 
that they wrote readily and in great detail 
about their conduct, about their failures 
and their aspirations, about their attitudes 
toward home and school and church, 
about sundry ethical and personal dif- 
ficulties. 

This wealth of case material is analyzed 
and classified. After an introduction 
discussing the personality of high school 
boys, Mr. Boorman divides the body of 
the book in three parts—first, human 
relationships, including home conditions, 
social groups and contacts with members 


(Maemillan. 


of the opposite sex; second, life situations, 
the effect of athletics on boy life and the 
importance of choosing a vocation; and 
finally, the boys’ ideals and moral stand- 
ards. The method throughout is copious 
quotation from the mass of letters, with 
running comment. Since the boys an- 
swered many specific questions with utter 
frankness, the reader feels that he has 
made several intimate friends, closer to 
him than many of the people whom he 
meets constantly on the street. 

The most valuable portion of the book 
is Part IV, on the boys’ “Life Principles.” 
Any parent or teacher, for example, will 
be encouraged to find as much real ideal- 
ism and worthy conduct as there is re- 
vealed in the letters; moreover, a few 
pleasant hours with the book will make him 
far wiser in his dealings with the boys of 
his acquaintance. 

Without any effort to develop a fine 
literary style, the author has sought. 
merely to present clearly and systemati- 
cally a mass of factual material. It isa 
“book of knowledge,” not “of power.” 
It is a reference book of real value to the 
older person who is seriously trying to 
work effectively among boys. 

Roy B. Chamberlain. 

Dartmouth College. 


* * 


A Psychological Novel 


Unhappy Wind. By Nelson Antrim 
Crawford. (Coward McCann. $2.50.) 


Some readers will find this tale almost 
unintelligible, but others, and especially 
those who have some knowledge of psy- 
chiatry, will welcome it as a clever por- 
trayal of an unusual and sensitive person. 

An emotional and imaginative child is 
born into a home environment in which a 
commonplace father and a sentimental 
mother constantly misunderstand and mis- 
direct him. His abnormal love of color 
might have made him an artist, but a 
commonplace teacher spurns his work; 
his romantic and imaginative nature might 
have expressed itself in poetry, but unin- 
spired and stupid educational methods 
force him into a rut. The pathetic re- 
sult is a vacillating character, a jumble of 


‘emotions and complexes, a life which can 


not find itself. 

The tale is an indirect plea for a more 
enlightened treatment of childhood, for 
less standardization in education, and for 
a world in which there is room and a wel- 
come for a child who is “different”’ and un- 
able to fit easily into any conventional 
mould. It deserves to find its way into 
the hands of many parents, many teachers, 
and all who are in danger of putting stum- 
bling blocks in the way of God’s original 
children. : 


M.G.S. 
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Sunday School Search Lights 
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THE STONE 


“Christ is risen, Christ is risen!”’ 
The glad voices glibly say, 
Yet he lies within the prison 

Of our stolid hearts to-day. 


No angel rolls away the stone 
Of cowardice and greed. 

It is our strength and ours alone 
Can answer for that need. 


Grant us strength in straining, lifting, 
He on his side, we on ours, 
Till at length, the boulder shifting, 
Christ comes forth among the flowers. 
Kenneth W. Porter. 


* * 


FRIENDSHIP IN CHINA 


When a nation of four hundred million 
people and the longest continuous history 
that has ever existed on earth, tears down 
the structure of its government and builds 
a new one, there are bound to be many 
catastrophes and casualties. That is 
just what is happening in China. Only 
since 1912 has there been a Chinese Re- 
public even in name. What wonder that 
revolution has followed revolution, war 
followed war, and that life and property 
are everywhere in danger? 

But China has resources in land, in 
minerals, in population, that may easily 
make her one of the greatest nations of the 
future. But that future depends, like the 
future of any nation, on the generation 
which is growing up to-day. Some of this 
new generation have studied in other lands, 
bringing back ideals and habits of industry 
and initiative which easily make them 
leaders for the new China. But over 
against this new leadership is the dead 
weight of the rank and file of China’s 
children. Only a small per cent of the 
children attend» school. The dependent 
children of China have almost no oppor- 
tunity for even existence, and certainly 
none for real education and progress. 
Under the old system, the child belonged 
to the clan and received at least a minimum 
of care. But with the breakdown of the 
old type of family and the disintegration 
of old Confucian standards, no way re- 
mains for the care of unattached depend- 
ent children. Children whose parents 
have been killed in the continual fighting, 
children whose parents are too poor to 
care for them, girls not wanted in the 
family—all these make up a total of under- 
privileged boys and girls far beyond our 
imagination. The more intelligent lead- 
ers in China understand what this means 
for her future, and have organized a 
National Child Welfare Association. As 
a friendly and co-operative enterprise, 
China Child Welfare, Incorporated, has 
been formed in this country and is appeal- 
ing to philanthropic Americans for sup- 
port. 


These two groups, one Chinese, the 
other American, are developing demon- 
stration programs, one in Shanghai and 
one in Nanking, to lead the way in the 
saving of children. The Nationalist gov- 
ernment has endorsed these movements, 
and leading people, both in China and this 
country, are giving money to perfect these 
centers of influence. 

As an even more immediate method of 
reaching starving girls and boys, China 
Child Welfare, Inc., is making grants to 
Welfare Homes and child care in them. 
Just here is where our Universalist church 
schools come in. All the money we gave 
in our special offering last year, and all 
that we are giving this year, goes to an 
orphanage in Tengshien, directed by Miss 
Alma Dodd, a missionary connected with 
the American Mission to the Lepers, of 
which William M. Danner is General 
Secretary. The story of this orphanage 
will be retold on this page in a later issue. 

Our schools have already given about 
nine hundred dollars to this orphanage. 
That means the saving of thirty children 
for a year. We are hoping this year to 
increase the number to fifty, which is the 
present capacity of the orphanage. Who 
shall say what it may mean to China if 
our schools can give fifty girls a chance to 
grow to healthy and useful womanhood? 

The special appeal for this work will be 
made after Haster. Several schools have 
given already and the cause offers an appro- 


priate objective for an Easter offering. 
* * 


EASTER RESPONSES 


These Easter responses were used in 
the church school at Malden, Mass., in 
1930. (This may be mimeographed for 
use in place of the hymn-book service.) 

Very early in the morning on the first 
day of the week, came Mary Magdalene 
and the other Mary to the sepulcher, at 
the rising of the sun. 

They were sorrowful, for Jesus whom 
they loved had been crucified. 

A voice said unto the women, “Fear 
not ye, for I know that ye seek Jesus of 
Nazareth which was crucified. He is 
not here, he is risen.” 

He is risen. He lives for evermore, 
And thus came the dawn of the first Haster 
Day. 

With the coming of Spring the Easter 
Message is given anew to all the world. 

From tiny seeds, kept warm in Mother 
Earth, have grown up beautiful flowers. 

Let the fields be joyful and let the trees 
of the wood rejoice. 

The trees, long bare and gray, send forth 
leaves of richest green. 

Great and marvelous are Thy works, 
Lord God Almighty. 

Out of the gray-spun cradle of the cater- 
pillar there comes the butterfly. 


Let us praise God the Father, the Creator 
of all things. 

For lo, the winter is past, the rain is over 
and gone. The flowers appear on the earth, 
the time of the singing of birds is come. 

To us, in the beauties of the Spring, is 
given the Message of Eternal Life, the 
Message of the first Easter Day. 

“He is not here. He is risen.’ 
Spirit of Jesus shall live for evermore. 

* * 


The 


TWO SHORT STORIES 


Once upon a time there was a church 
school which used the duplex envelope 
system. It was a great system. It 
brought many shekels into the church 
school treasury, which were disposed of 
“by vote of the board,’”’ not by choice of 
the givers. There was no attempt made 
to educate through sharing, pressure came 
from above. 

Once upon a time there was another 
church school which used the duplex en- 
velope system. It was still a great sys- 
tem. It brought many shekels into the 
church school treasury. But the handling 
of the money which came in on the “‘World 
Friendship” side was cared for in a different 
fashion. It was not voted away by a board. 
Suggestions came from the board but final. 
decisions were participated in by all givers. 
The following remark shows the value of 
this participation. ‘‘All the money on 
the right side of the envelope this month 
goes to the boys and girls of China, doesn’t 
it, Miss 2?” At the teacher’s “Yes,” 
the boy went on: “I don’t put money on 
that side every week, but this week I 
saveda quarter. That willhelp, won’t it?’” 

TAG 


* * 


GOOD NEWS 


The offering of our schools for work in 
Japan has not passed: the two thousand 
dollars mark. We feel confident there are: 
still schools from whom we shall hear. 
The gifts for American Friendship come in 
with every mail. We are proud of the 
loyalty and generosity of our church 
schools. 

* * 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


Miss Harriet Yates was in Muncie, 
Indiana, on March 8, the most disagree- 
able day of the winter. She was accused 
of “bringing it with her.” ‘That Boston 
crowd” are even held responsible for storms 
and slush! Our worker found a’ pro- 
gressive and yet contented minister, Rev. 
Arthur W. McDavitt. The two attitudes 
do not always go together. She also 
found a loyal and interested group of 
church school workers, heard a fine ser- 
mon, and met the Y. P. C. U. group in the 
evening. Her next stop was Oaklandon. 
with Indianapolis for March 15. 


— 
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The address of the W. N. M. A. is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


CIRCLE ACTIVITIES 
The Newark, N. J., Mission Circle is 
one of our most active circles. Reports of 
their program come to us very often. 
Now they are planning a Friendship 
Luncheon, sending out the following invi- 
tation: 


“Will you please endeavor to come 
To the Mission Circle Luncheon 
On the seventeenth day of March 
At twelve-thirty p. m. sharp. 

A Friendship Luncheon it is to be. 
So old and new friends you will see. 
Will you kindly let us know 

If your answer is yes or no. 

Reply to the address below.” 


And the address is that of Miss Emma E. 
Krementz, one of the most tireless workers 
for the missionary program. A clipping 
from the Newark Sunday Call of March 1 
says: “The Women’s Missionary Society 
of the Universalist Church of the Redeemer 
will hold a meeting Thursday afternoon 
in the home of Mrs. S. M. Bryant. ... 
The program, which opens at 2 o’clock, is 
in charge of Miss Emma FE. Krementz. 
The subject will be the mission study book, 
*A Cloud of Witnesses,’ by Elsie Sing- 
master. The book contains six chapters, 
and members of the Mission Circle will 
give in detail the life of one character in 
each chapter.’”’ A splendid way to present 
the book. 
x Ox 

GEORGENE BOWEN AT HOME 

The prophet without honor in his (or 
her) own country is certainly not Georgene 
Bowen. Ever since her return to her own 
home state and town—Vermont and 
Bellows Falls—the persistent and insistent 
invitations to tell the story of Japan as 
she sees and knows it have been so many 
and so generously responded to in the 
brief periods when other demands have 
‘permitted her to spend a little time with 
her own family, that Japan and its people 
have become very real and a great deal 
nearer to this section of the United States. 

Because her own people—those among 
whom she grew to her splendid young 
womanhood—love Georgene so much, and 
have so much faith in her sincerity of pur- 
pose and her powers of achievement, they 
must necessarily love these people with 
whom she makes them so vividly ac- 
quainted, and have a growing faith in the 
successful results of that service to which 
she so gladly gives the physical and mental 
and spiritual strength with which she is so 
abundantly endowed. 

In the beautiful home of her father, 
Mr. George Bowen, and her sister and 
husband, Mr. and Mrs. W. C. Jewett, a 
large number of friends spent an afternoon 
recently. In several rooms of the large 
home were displayed the treasures brought 
from Japan and from other countries 


visited last year. Interesting stories and 
descriptions were listened to. A musical 
program, including Japanese selections, 
preceded the ‘‘Message of the Missionary,” 
in which Miss Bowen told the real, intimate 
story of the Blackmer Home, its occupants, 
its accomplishments and its possibilities, 
to her own home friends and neighbors. 
The event was sponsored by the Rose 
A. Johonnot World Friendship Circle, the 
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members assisting Mrs. Jewett and Miss 
Bowen in entertaining and arranging the 
program. 

The silver offering of the guests was 
generoys and is the beginning of a fund 
which will perhaps grow to larger propor- 
tions under the fostering care of Georgene 
Bowen’s own proud and loving towns- 
people, who want to share with her in 
ministering to the needs of the young 
women directly under her care in the 
Blackmer Home. 

Frances A. Kimball. 

Bellows Falls, Vt., March 7. 


Our Young People ° 


Conducted by Dorothy Tilden Spoerl and M. A. Kapp 


GET READY TO GO 


Universalist Young People must begin 
to think about making tracks for the con- 
ventions and conferences which are being 
held this summer. The National Conven- 
tion will be held at Turkey Run, Indiana, 
from July 7 to July 12. Harold H. Hart 
of Peoria, Ill., is convention chairman. 

Unless ministers, directors of religious 
education, or interested adults take meas- 
ures to boost our conventions and our 
summer conferences, they will not yield 


‘their full value to our church. First, there 


is the consideration of expense. Some 
young people can pay their own way, but 
many more can not. Churches ought to 
reward faithful service and promising 
talent by paying expenses to the important 
gatherings of Universalist young people. 
There are schemes which lively unions can 
use to earn enough money. Sometimes 
they ‘‘sell mileage’’—church people pay a 
dollar a mile, or fifty cents a mile, for the 
distance to the convention. Sometimes 
they collect papers, rubbers and automo- 
bile tires to sell for ‘‘cash money.” There 
is one girl who has earned over fifty dollars 
for her union by charging her friends a 
dime for the privilege of writing their 
signatures in a scrap book. Another 
scheme is to get forty or fifty people to 
give ten cents a month for the purpose of 
establishing an “Educational Fund” for 
the Y. P.C.U. It can be done! 

Further, however, an attractive picture 
must be painted to kindle the desire and 
ambition of prospective delegates. Former 
unioners can do a great service in this 
respect—and without compromising the 
truth. It is great fun to go to a rousing 
Y. P. C. U. convention. It is an unfor- 
gettable experience to spend a summer at 
Ferry Beach or Turkey Run. 

Officers of the General Y. P. C. U., 
present and past, have often remarked 
that no unioner should be elected to a 
state office unless he had attended a sum- 
mer institute, and no one should be elected 
to the presidency of a local union until he 
had attended either a state or national 
convention, or a summer institute. In 
our local unions we are suffering from a 
lack of responsible leadership. We find 


it increasingly difficult to unearth talent 
and leadership for the higher offices in the 
Union. Summers at conferences will breed 
leaders. Let us use our conventions and 
our conferences for all they are worth! 
* * 
GOOD WORK 

Young People’s Day in the Universalist 
Church was a hum-dinging success. We 
were out for one hundred per cent observ- 
ance on February 8. We didn’t get one 
hundred per cent. Some churches had fair 
and good reasons for not responding to our 
national appeal. Other churches don’t 
like us, and don’t fancy the idea of young 
people usurping the minister’s function. 

Nearly 75 per cent of our unions did 
observe Young People’s Day. Three 
hundred and sixty dollars have been raised 
to date,and more is expected. A score of 
splendid sermons were sent to headquarters 
and dozens. of interesting morning ser- 
vices were planned and executed by the 
Young People. Taking it all in all, it 
was the best Young People’s Day in years. 

* * 

CHANCES FOR NEW UNIONS 

Every year a few unions drop out of 
membership—and a few are added to our 
list. Now, if we could stop the leakage 
and keep up our expansive work, we should 
show progress. It is a fact that we do not 
have Y. P. C. U. groups in half our Uni- 
versalist churches. How can we expect to 
get whole-hearted support from an or- 
ganization which is only half-heartedly 
committed to our program? 

Among the new unions that have come 
to us recently are Mount Vernon, Water- 
town, Binghamton and Fort Plain in the 
state of New York. Two of these unions 
have come to us directly through the in- 
fluence of Richard Bird, the field worker 
sent out by the Department of Religious 
Education. What we need is more of 
that intensive service which reaches out 
directly to local unions and keeps them or 
gets them in line. 

Every state president ought to make it a 
matter of personal pride to see that no 
unions are lost and that at least one new 
union is put on the Y. P. C. U. map. 

Let’s grow. Let’s expand. 
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Among Our Churches 


Massachusetts Letter 


It is a satisfaction 
to report the doings 
of some of our churches 
which have not recent- 
ly been heard from in 
the news columns of 
the Christian Leader. 
In Chelsea, for in- 
stance, there has been 
quite a revival of in- 
terest, as shown by a better church at- 
tendance, the response to the call to reduce 
indebtedness, and in the coming of a few 
new families to take the places of those 
lost by death and removal from the city. 
In the church school, where Mrs. Pennoyer, 
wife of the minister, is the director, there 
has been a better attendance during the 
past year, as that year was an improvement 
upon the year preceding. There is a 
large cradle roll, and an especially large 
home department. The Ladies’ Social 
Circle is in the front rank locally for at- 
tendance at its regular meetings, and both 
it and the Mission Circle keep faithfully 
at their work. The Clara Barton Guild 
goes on splendidly. The Friendly Dra- 
matic Club, organized last year, unites with 
the Guild in putting on two public pro- 
grams. The Players’ Social continues its 
monthly meetings at the manse. The 
men have reorganized the Community 
Men’s Club into the Liberal Men’s Club. 
The minister, Rev. C. H. Pennoyer, was 
recently selected by the Chamber of Com- 
merce to be the Protestant representative 
in the Chamber’s broadcasting program. 
A young man from this church has planned 
upon the ministry as his life’s work. 

The new pastorate of Rev. Edward L. 
Houghton in Plymouth opened auspicious- 
ly and goes on happily. Mr. and Mrs. 
Houghton are making friends rapidly in 
this old, historic town. At the reception 
tendered recently by the parish cordial 
words were spoken by representatives of 
the other churches. Unemployment has 
been widespread in Plymouth and has af- 
fected the income of our church. Mr. 
Houghton is preaching special sermons 
during Lent. On March 15, his subject 
was “I Keep My Soul on Top.” On 
March 22 he will speak upon “‘The Seam- 
less Robe,” and on Palm Sunday upon 
“Was Jesus a Failure?” 

In Beverly on Sunday, Feb. 8, the 
every-member canvass of the parish was 
held. Twenty-five went out on this work, 
going two by two. There was an increase 
in the amount pledged over last year, an 
encouraging factor in view of the hard 
financial conditions. Mr. Spear, the min- 
ister, has arranged week-night Lenten 
services. The church will join with the 
others of the city in union services during 
Passion Week. During Lent on Sunday 
mornings, the minister is giving a series of 


sermons on ‘‘Some Great Questions of the 
Ages.” 

Special Lenten services arranged by the 
pastor, Rev. C. P. Hall, are being held in 
West Somerville. Rev. Philip Mayer of 
Medford Hillside, Rev. Robert A. Nunn 
of Medford, and Rey. R. R. Hadley of Ar- 
lington, are among the preachers. Mr. 
Hall himself is the Lenten preacher at 
Medford, Medford Hillside, Cambridge, 
Arlington, and Lawrence. The thirty- 
eighth annual Washington’s Birthday 
Supper given by the men of the church was 
a great success. The vestry was packed. 

The financial condition in Gardner has 
been sadly reflected in the church in that 
city. It has been decided to reduce the 
salary of the minister by $250. If con- 
ditions do not improve by the summer 
vacation season, there is the thought with 
some that the church may have to discon- 
tinue services. Over in Leominster, where 
Rev. C. L. Paddock of Gardner is also 
the minister, affairs are going at a cheer- 
ing rate. Recently, Mr. Paddock had a 
special service as a memorial for those who 
lost their lives with the sinking of the 
“Maine.” There were thirteen Spanish 
War veterans and ten members of the 
Auxiliary present. It is being planned at 
both Gardner and Leominster to hold a 
fair in each place in the coming summer. 
Several new families have joined in the 
services at Gardner. A new Men’s Club 
has been organized at Gardner. 

The Medford Hillside Church is moving 
ahead finely under the leadership of Rev. 
Philip F. Mayer. The young minister 
has a big program arranged for Lent. On 
each Sunday evening there is a special 
service. The preachers at these are Rev. 
L. J. Pollard, Rev. C. P. Hall, Rev. R. A. 
Nunn, Rev. S. R. Brooks, Rev. O. S. 
Raspe, Rev. R. R. Hadley. Special 
Y. P. C. U. services are held at 7 p. m. 
Sunday. The leaders of these meetings 
have been Miss Marie Carter, Prof. G. S. 
Miller, Dr. Bruce W. Brotherston, Miss 
Ramona Sawyer, Prof. J. M. Ratcliff, 
Mr. Harry M. Cary, and Rev. Emily 
Powell Mayer, wife of the minister. The 
Sunday morning congregations have shown 
a rise in the average since last fall from 
thirty to fifty-seven. Donald Sleeper 
has been elected treasurer of the parish 
in the place made vacant by the death of 
Mr. M. M. Blunt. The ladies of the 
church have presented a breakfast set to 
the parsonage, and a pulpit gown to the 
minister. . 

A Mock Town Meeting was recently 
held in the church in South Acton, under 
the auspices of the Men’s Forum. It 
proved to be of great interest and amuse- 
ment to the large company assembled. 
Another recent event in this parish, where 
Rev. A. J. Torsleff is the pastor, was the 


George Washington banquet. There was 
exhibited on this evening a large bunting 
flag, which was made by the grandmother 
of one of the women who managed the 
affair, a flag which flew throughout the 
years of the Civil War and draped the 
caskets of all the soldiers buried in or near 
Hallowell, Maine. 

The pastorate of Rev. Otis F. Alvord 
and Rev. Nellie B. Alvord at Orleans and 
Eastham began on Oct. 15, last fall. Soon 
after this, a fine reception was tendered by 
the church, and in this reception the East- 
ham people participated. It was made 
so much a community affair that the Al- 
vords feel that they are part of the com- 
munity and life of the Cape. The East- 
ham parish gave also a supper in honor of 
Mr. and Mrs. Alvord. For several years 
in Orleans, there has existed what is known 
as the Community Sing. It is a gathering 
once a month for the people of the place, 
irrespective of the churches, to sing to- 
gether, to listen to musical selections, and 
a brief, helpful address. Both Mr. and 
Mrs. Alvord have taken their turn in this 
series of meetings. It just happens that 
each of the several ministers of the town 
is a new man in his place. This creates a 
fellow feeling among the ministers and 
leads to a fine, united spirit. Mrs. Alvord 
was the preacher at the union Thanks- 
giving service, where she won the favor 
of all by her message. There is a fine new 
interest in the church in Eastham. The 
congregations have greatly enlarged. At 
the annual luncheon meeting of the Sew- 
ing Circle eight new members joined the 
organization. All officers of the parish 
were re-elected at the annual meeting. 
Special note should be taken of the fact 
that Mrs. Sarah B. Clark, clerk and 
treasurer of the society for forty years, 
was enthusiastically chosen for the forty- 
first year. Several new members have 
united with the parish. There is no or- 
ganized young people’s movement in 
Orleans, but Young People’s Day was 
faithfully observed. A Young People’s 
Union is almost sure to come. A com- 
mittee is investigating the matter of the 
installation of electric lights in the church 
in Orleans. Mr. and Mrs. Alvord are 
members of the Cape Cod Clerical Club, 
and have attended each monthly meeting 
since they removed to the Cape. One 
hundred copies of “The Universalist 
Way of Life’? have been distributed and 
are in use in the homes of the people. 

Ladies’ Night in the Universalist Club 
of Boston came on Monday evening, 
March 9. The meeting was held in the 
Engineers’ Club on Arlington Street. 
About sixty were present. The speaker of 
the evening was Rev. W. W. Rose, D. D., 
of Lynn, who had as his subject ‘Some 
Social and Political Trends in Europe, 
with Special Reference to Russia.’”’ Dr. 
Rose, having been a member of Sherwood 
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Eddy’s study party last summer, was well 
stocked with first hand and accurate ideas 
of what is occurring in several of the.coun- 
tries of Europe. He told of the present 
thinking of the people in England, France, 
Italy, Germany and Russia. The two 
most prosperous countries in the o!d world 
to-day, according to Dr. Rose, are France 
and Russia, and the one country to be most 
carefully observed and reckoned with is 
Russia. 

This year’s sessions of the Massachusetts 
Convention will be held with the old, 
historic parish of Gloucester. Commit- 
tees are now at work upon the programs 
for the three days, May 19, 20, and 21. 
The meetings, as in recent years, will close 
with the banquet on Thursday evening. 
It is more than probable that the speaker 
for the Convention at the banquet will be 
the Attorney General of the State, Joseph 
E. Warner. Mr. Cowing, minister at 
Gloucester, and his people have begun 
their plans for the entertainment of the 
annual meetings of our seyeral organiza- 
tions, the State Sunday School Associa- 
tion, the Women’s Universalist Missionary 
Society, and the State Convention of the 
Churches. Matters are to come before 
the gathering this year of more than usual 
importance. It happens, too, that changes 
in the official managers of the Convention 
will cause the election of a larger number 
of new officers than in any year for a long 
period. The president of the Sunday 
School Association, Rev. H. Elmer Peters, 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Belden of Hart- 
ford, Conn., have announced the engage- 
ment of their daughter, Miss Margaret 
Williams Belden, to Rev. Lawrence Wesley 
Abbott of Racine, Wis. The wedding 
will take place Saturday, April 11, in the 
new church at Hartford. 


Miss Catherine Sherman, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. George N. Sherman of 
Rochester, Minn., was married on Jan. 17 
to Dr. Wilbur Wallace Holland. Rev. R. 
Homer Gleason performed the ceremony. 
The bride has been a valued worker in the 
Sunday school of the Rochester church. 


Hugh Stevenson Tigner of St. Lawrence 
University contributes to the Christian 
Century of March 4 a brilliant review of 
“Pansies,” by D. H. Lawrence, under the 
title, “The Poetry of Despair.” 


Rev. Weston A. Cate of 347 Turner St., 
Auburn, Me., is getting hold of his new 
work in fine shape. There were 205 in 
the church on March 8, a new high for the 
year. 


Owing to his continued illness, Rev. 
Alfred J. Cardall will not be able to take 
his Sunday services at South Weymouth 
forsometime. Upto and including Easter 
the preachers at South Weymouth will be 
Mr. Emerson S. Schwenk on March 15; 
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the president of the W U. M. S.., Mrs. 
Huntley, and the State Secretary, Dr. 
Coons, are using an artistic little seal to 
give publicity to the coming meetings in 
Gloucester. 

It seems quite a distance now to the 
summer season, but already preaching 
services have been arranged in the three 
places in which the Convention plans the 
services. These three places are West 
Haverhill, Oxford, and Chatham. The 
preachers for the coming summer in these 
three churches, in the order named, will 
be Rev. Edwin L. Noble of Amesbury, 
Rey. Barron F. McIntire of Woodsville, 
N. H., and Rey. Otto Lyding of Nashua, 
ING EG 

There are but two pastorless parishes in 
Massachusetts at present, North Attle- 
boro and Wakefield. Each is hearing 
candidates and an election is expected in 
each in April. Rev. E. V. Stevens closed 
his work in New Bedford on March 15, 
and Rey. M. A. Kapp will complete his 
pastorate in Newtonville on April 12. 
The future of the church in New Bedford 
is in doubt. No permanent pastor is to 
be settled, at least at present. The same 
may be said of the First Church in Lowell, 
from which Dr. Case recently resigned. 
The pulpit is to be supplied by various 


.preachers through the remainder of the 


year in the thought of the possible merger 
of the two Universalist parishes of the 
city. 

Leroy W. Coons. 


and Interests 


Mr. Robert H. Lewis on March 22; Mr. 
George La Pointe on March 29; and Rev. 
A. Gertrude Earle, D. D., on Easter, 
April 5. 


Preachers in Lowell, at the First Church, 
for April will be: Rev. Newell C. May- 
nard, Easter, April 5; Rev. John B. Rear- 
don, April 12; Mr. George La Pointe, 
April 19; Rev. Charles H. Emmons, 
April 26. 


Rev. George H. Thorburn, Jr., addressed 
the Boys’ Meeting at the Pawtucket- 
Central Falls Y. M. C. A., on March 8. 
Over 350 boys between twelve and eight- 
een were present. 


Miss Sawyer, daughter of Rev. Roland 
D. Sawyer, the Congregational minister of 
Ware who has been in the General Court 
of Massachusetts for so many years, is at 
Tufts College taking courses to fit her for 
the Universalist ministry. 


Mrs. Lewis B. Fisher, wife of the be- 
loved pastor of the old Church of the Re- 
deemer, Chicago, died on March 7 at her 
home, 2024 Washington Boulevard, Chi- 
cago, after an illness of about ten weeks. 
She is survived by her husband and three 
sons and a daughter. i 


Hon. C. C. Teague of Santa Paula, Cal., 
appointed by President Hoover a member 
of the Farm Loan Board, has been elected 


[a 


vice-chairman of that Board. Mr. and 
Mrs. Teague hope to return to Santa Paula 
in the early summer. 


Rey. Francis A. Gray, D. D., and Mrs. 
Gray, who have been spending the winter 
in Washington, D. C., will go to their 
summer home in Essex, N. Y., shortly 
after May 1. Dr. Gray will supply the 
pulpit of the Baltimore church for the three 
Sundays following Easter. 


Rev. F. W. Perkins, D. D., of Washington 
was in Boston March 16 and 17 on con- 
vention business. 


Rev. Charles R. Joy, who accepted an 
invitation to attend the’ Idlewild Fellow- 
ship, has been compelled to withdraw his 
acceptance to go to Seattle to meet the 
Archbishop of the Independent Catholic 
Church of the Philippines and another 
Bishop of that church who will tour the 
United States as the guests of the American 
Unitarian Association, under escort of 
Mr. Joy. 


Rey. Harry L. Canfield of Greensboro, 
N. C., writes: ‘““Mrs. Cook, tne widow of 
Rey. John S. Cook, so well known in the 
Middle West, died about six weeks ago at 
Mountville, S. C., where she was spending 
the winter at the home of her daughter, 
Mrs. J. S. Winebrinner.” 


Rey. Asa Mayo Bradley, Superintendent 
of Universalist Churches for New Hamp- 
shire, preached the sermon at a union 
Lenten service in Nashua, March 8. He 
writes: ‘‘‘The Lenten season with the 
Young People and Church School’ at the 
First Universalist Church, under direction 
of Mrs. Sarah Morgan Mercer, is one of the 
most remarkable things I have ever seen.”’ 


Dr. Frank W. Ballou, Superintendent 
of Schools in Washington aad member of 
the General Convention Board, spoke 
before the teachers of Chester, Pa., 
March 12. On March 23 he will be in St. 
Louis, on March 24 in Indianapolis, and 
on April 1; 2 and 8 at the University of 
Minnesota in Minneapolis, addressing 
gatherings of educators. 


Miss Georgene Bowen preached the 
sermon at the Sunday morning service of 
the Church of the Restoration, Phila- 
delphia, March 15, Rev. Robert Tipton, 
pastor. 


Hon. and Mrs. Frank H. Foss of Fitch- 
burg have stayed in Washington since the 
adjournment of Congress, as Mr. Foss has 
work to finish up. They expect to return 
to Fitchburg about the 20th. 

Maine 

Belfast.—Rev. Oluf Tandberg, pastor. 
In spite of the severe ‘‘flu’’ epidemic 
which has visited this community in re- 
cent weeks, the work has been carried on, 
without a break. On New Year’s day the 
Ladies’ Circle, which had been inactive 
for months, was reorganized and set to 
work, and regular weekly meetings have 
been held ever since. On Sunday, Feb. 1, 
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an old “Universalist Club,’ which had 
been in a state of suspended animation 
since last spring, was similarly galvanized 
into life again. A meeting was called, 
and thirty members responded. Re- 
freshments were served by the ladies, and 
addresses were delivered by Dr. Foster C. 
Small, Attorney H. C. Buzzle, the pastor, 
and others. Since the day of its resurrec- 
tion, the club has met on alternate Sun- 
day evenings, and the attendance has been 
remarkably good. On Tuesday, Feb. 10, 
the annual parish meeting was held. 
Fifty-five members came in a blinding 
snow storm. The treasurer’s report 
showed that a lot of money had been ex- 
pended on the church building, the front 
of which was practically rebuilt last sum- 
mer. The year closed with a balance in 
the treasury of nearly $200. On Sunday, 
March 8, the pastor called a meeting of 
the young people, with a view to organiz- 
ing a Young People’s Christian . Union. 
Ten young men and women signified their 
willingness to become charter members, 
but a much larger number is expected to 
join the organization which, it is hoped, 
will be consummated on Sunday, March 22. 
It is expected that at least one of the State 
Union officers will be present. Since the 
present pastorate began, on Dec. 1 of last 
year, the pastor has visited every family in 
the parish and quite a number outside 
the parish. The community, isolated as it 
is, is very much like a big family, and 
every minister is expected to visit the 
hospitals and the sick people everywhere, 
no matter what church they belong to. 
Denominationalism is practically dead, 
which may account for the severe attack 
of “‘localitis’’ from which the Belfast Uni- 
versalist church has suffered for many 
years past. The present pastor hopes to 
re-establish, in some measure at least, its 
connection with the Universalist de- 
nomination. During the winter the church 
attendance has been growing, slowly but 
we think surely, and our vested choir is 
giving us what is generally regarded as 
the best church music in the city. 

Waterville-—Rev. L. L. Lewis, pastor. 
The Men’s Club rendered a valuable ser- 
vice on Thursday, March 12, when it en- 
tertained the whole Sunday school at sup- 
per. About eighty people sat down to a 
bountiful meal, served by the men. The 
chief dish was braised beef cooked by the 
minister. Dr. Fred Wheeler, president of 
the club, presided. Brief remarks were 
made by Mr. Lewis and Mr. Arthur John- 
son, superintendent of tke school, while 
the principal address was given by Rev. 
A. Gertrude Earle of the General Sunday 
School Association. A delightful social 
occasion, and a very important influence, 
deepening the sense of the value of the 
Sunday school both in the thinking of the 
parish and the pupils themselves. 


Massachusetts 


Foxboro.—Rev. A. W. Grose, D. D., 
pastor. Congregations are large. On Sun- 


day, March 8, twenty-five people braved 
the terrificstorm. On Feb. 22, at a special 
Washington’s Birthday service, with a 
male sextette, the church was packed. 
With no paid choir some of the special 
musical programs are remarkable for a 
town of this size. The Sunday school is 
in excellent condition. The Unity Class 
supper and entertainment held on one of 
the worst nights of the winter, completely 
filled the vestry. 

Monson.—Rey. Sidney J. Willis, pas- 
tor. On the evening of March 12 a 
committee of men served a roast pork 
supper to nearly a hundred members of the 
Social and Literary Club. The Ladies’ 
Circle, which meets once a month in the 
afternoon and furnishes a supper for all 
the members and their families, plans a sale 
in the near future. Instructive programs 
are being carried out every month by the 
members of the M‘ssion Circle. This or- 
ganization intends to have a rummage sale 
the last of March. The younger mem- 
bers of the Sunday school are rehearsing 
for a pageant to be given Easter Sunday. 
Offerings have recently been made for the 
Red Cross and our Southern Missions. A 
beautiful hymn board and also a lovely 
silk Christian flag outfit have been added 
to the auditorium equipment. Union 
services are being planned for Holy Week, 
the first service to be held in the Congre- 
gational church with Dr. Tomlinson of 
Worcester as the speaker. A program is 
in the making for the Young People’s Con- 
ference of Hampden County which will be 
held in our church on the atternoon 
and evening of April 20. 

Amesbury.—Rev. Edwin L. Noble, 
pastor. Our pastor is introducing several 
new features. ‘““Ihe Universalist Church 
News” is to be our official paper, con- 
taining announcements and reports, etc. 
The church is to be known as the ‘‘Friendly 
Church.”” We are taking the first steps 
towards the forming of a Sunday school 
and the organizing of a church choir. 


Saugus.—Rev. Gordon C. Reardon, pas- 
tor. On Feb. 21 and Feb. 23 we held our 
fifty-third annual church fair in the town 
hall. The outstanding feature was an 
operetta, entitled ‘“‘A Maid in Old Japan.”’ 
On the second evening we gave a short 
sketch, ‘‘Are You a Mason?” ‘The First 
Congregational Society and Parish in 
Saugus was organized in 1787 and is one 
of a few of the old First Parish Churches 
that have preserved their organization 
down to the present time. In 1826 the 
society, having adopted the Winchester 
Profession of Faith, became a Universalist 
church. The parish has never disbanded 
or reorganized, and its records go back 
nearly or quite to the organization in 1787. 
Tt calls its business meetings and conducts 
its affairs in the same old way. 

Springfield, Second.—Fred Hamilton 
Miller, pastor. At a special parish meet- 
ing Saturday evening, March 7, a call was 
sent to Mr. Miller to become regular pas- 


tor of this church, whose pulpit he has 
supplied since last fall. Mr. Miller has 
accepted the call. He was educated in the 
public schools of Worcester and was 
graduated with the degree of Bachelor of 
Science from Tufts College in 1929. Last 
month he received the degree of Bachelor 
of Sacred Theology. Mr. Miller comes to 
Headquarters on March 23 to take his 
ordination examinations. In his sermon 
March 8, Mr. Miller chose “The Distinct- 
iveness of the Liberal Church” as his 
subject. 
Minnesota 


Rochester.—Rev. R. Homer Gleason, 
pastor. The church is holding regular 
services as usual with a fair attendance. 
Sunday school is at 9.45. One of our 
most faithful teachers was recently mar- 
ried and may leave town. The topic for 
Mr. Gleason’s sermon for March 8 was 
“A Man Who Missed Becoming a God.” 
Our ladies have been meeting to sew for 
families in need and serve luncheon at 
noon in church rooms for the society. 
We have also enjoyed Sunday dinners 
in our church dining-room, which are 
self-supporting. Also at a recent meeting 
of our ladies we were inspired by a visit 
from our state president, Mrs. Carter of 
Owatonna. Mrs. Carter recommends that 
this year we concentrate on the Memorial 
Church at Washington, the Clara Barton 
Guild, and on the hospital of the city of 
Rochester. The Ladies’ Society of the 
former church of Owatonna still keeps at 
work. They have recently made a gen- 
erous contribution to our ladies. We also 
have done a little for Southern work at 
Camp Hill, Ala., and Miss Powell at 
Friendly House. We are helping out our 
Presbyterian friends by allowing them 
the use of our church when we are not 
using it, as theirs recently burned. Mr. 
Gleason’s sermons are now printed every 
week in a new weekly paper recently 
established here. : 


New Hampshire 


Newfields—Rev. Fred L. Payson, pas- 
tor. Mr. Payson is preaching a Lenten 
series dealing with our Five Points of 
Fellowship. The Lenten studies, “The 
Universalist Way of Life,” are in use 
throughout the parish. 

Alstead.—A federation has been effected 
between the Congregational and Univer- 
salist societies of Alstead, which together 
with the Congregational societies of East 
Alstead and Langdon now form a larger 
parish for better service of a large terri- 
tory. Rev. Norman J. Davis (Congre- 
gational) has been called to the pastorate, 
and entered upon the duties March 1. 
Mr. Davis is experienced in this line of 
work, having been associated with a larger 
parish in Maine. 


New York 


Southold.—Rev. Abram Conklin, pas- 
tor. We are forming a young people’s 
society in Southold. However, as the 


number of young people in our church, as 
well as in the others, is rather scant, we 
have formed a combination with the 
Methodist and Presbyterian churches. 
In this way we shall have a sufficient num- 
ber to conduct such a group. It is our 
intention to meet in one church one week 
and in a different one the next, and so on. 
We also intend to use those parts of the 
customs of each church young people’s 
group as we think will be of the greatest 
advantage to us. 
Ohio 

Kent.—Reyv. Carl Olson, pastor. The 
minister and board of trustees of the church 
have adopted resolutions expressing their 
appreciation of the preaching mission 
conducted here by Rev. Horace West- 
wood, D. D., through the kindness and 
co-operation of the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League. This mission, the resolutions say, 
“has quickened the spiritual life of the 
people of the church and of the com- 
munity,” and is an example of the “friend- 
ship and co-operation between the kindred 
Unitarian and Universalist Churches.” 


Vermont 
Concord.—Rev. John M. Paige, pastor. 
With the leaving of the Methodist minis- 
ter the last of January, our peopleinvited 
the Methodists to hold their Sunday school 
in our building, either at a different hour 


_ or with ours. They decided to meet with 


ours. Some classes came as units with 
their teachers and some united with our 
classes. In one month’s time we have 
become a united, harmonious school under 
Mrs. Paige as superintendent and Mrs. 
Carpenter, the Methodist superintendent, 
as assistant superintendent. We have 
now the only Sunday school in Concord, 
and are endeavoring to enlist every Protes- 
tant child in the community. Plans are 
now under way for an Easter pageant. 
Interest is also growing in the preaching 
services, both among our own members 
and among our Methodist friends. Our 
pastor, Rev. John M. Paige, and his wife, 
who are located at St. Johnsbury, come 
one afternoon nearly every week calling, 
and striving to create interest in our 


church work. 
* * 


FUNERAL SERVICES FOR MAJOR 
TRICKEY 


Impressive funeral rites were, on March 
2, accorded Major William H. Trickey, 
ninety years old, prominent Civil War 
veteran and Universalist preacher, who 
for twenty-three years up to last May was 
commandant of the New Hampshire Sol- 
diers’ Home. 

The services took place at the Pierce 
Memorial Universalist Church in Dover, 
N. H., and were conducted by the pastor, 
Rev. Harriet Baker Robinson. The edifice 
was crowded. Rev. Arthur M. Dunstan, 
rector of St. Thomas’ Episcopal Church, 
a long-time personal friend of Major 
Trickey, gave a touching eulogy. The 
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burial rites of the Knights Templars were 
conducted by the officers of St. Paul 
Commandery, led by Eminent Commander 
George W. Garland. 

Attending the services in a body were 
delegations of veterans of three wars, 
headed by Major Frank J. Abbott, com- 
mandant of the Soldiers’ Home at Tilton, 
and including Civil War veterans of Dover 
and neighboring places, the American 
Legion, Veterans of Foreign Wars, and 
Sons of Union Veterans, also the Ladies’ 
Auxiliary of the Sons of Union Veterans. 

The body was placed in the receiving 
tomb in Pine Hill cemetery and will later 
be buried in the family lot in Sanborn 
cemetery, Wolfeboro. 


* * 
CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED IN 
1931 
SHIZUOKA) apAN syn eeeneNe aaa ale 2 
‘Worcester p\lass) Hirsteemee ce ee. 2 
New Bedford, Masss s22.8 ton. oe ce if 
PD OG aay. ce |. 5 Tee eee ears a8 os 11 
* * 
CHRISTENINGS 


Shizuoka, Japan, 2. Lawrence, Mass., 
1. Worcester, Mass., First, 5. Total, 8. 
* * 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING 


Rev. Eric A. Ayer, of North Wey- 
mouth, will be the speaker at the ministers’ 
Lenten service, in the Church of the Re- 
demption, Boston, on Monday, March 28. 
His theme will be appropriate for the sea- 
son. As in previous weeks, there will be 
an inspiring devotional period under the 
leadership of Rev. Max Kapp. Miss Lin- 
da W. MacDonald will be pianist and Mr. 
Raymond Simonds, soloist at the Lynn 
Universalist church, will sing. The meet- 
ing will begin promptly at 10.45. 

* * 


TRACT SOCIETY LEFT $5,000 


The will of Miss Harriet E. Strong, who 
died Jan. 12 at the age of ninety-one at her 
home in Woodbourne, New York, has just 
been made public. Miss Strong, who had 
given one hundred gifts to the American 
Tract Society in her life time, left the 
society $5,000 in her will. Other causes 
remembered by her were the American 
Sunday School Union, the Board of Do- 
mestic Missions of the Reformed Church 
and the Reformed Church of Woodbourne, 
NG 


* * 


TITHING IN HARD TIMES 


The Layman Company has twelve new 
bulletins on its list, including one written 
especially for the present day, “Tithing in 
Hard Times.”’ This is the best of all 
times to spread the truth about tithing. 
Minds and hearts are open. 

Send posteard for pamphlet, ‘“Teach- 
ing the Church to Tithe,” containing full 
directions for a ten-weeks program of 
silent, church-wide education at trifling 
expense. Non-profit, non-sectarian, non- 
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legalistic, but simple, clear and workable. 
Address The Layman Company, 780 Rush 
St., Chicago. 

Please mention the Leader, also give your 


denomination. 
* * 


PUBLIC MEETING 


A Public Meeting of the Woman’s Uni- 
versalist Missionary Society of Massa- 
chusetts is to be held at the First Uni- 
versalist Church of North Attleboro. 

A very attractive and helpful program 
is being planned, and the friends of the 
church are looking forward to the meeting 
at this time. It is hoped that a large 
number will be traveling towards the 
beautiful and commodious church situated 
on the “Bus Line” direct to and from 
Boston and Providence, on Thursday, 
April 28, 1931. 


Notices 


NEW YORK FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Letter of transfer granted to Rev. Bruce W. 
Brotherston to Massachusetts. 
George H. Bowers, Secretary. 
Cea 
WISCONSIN STATE CONVENTION 


The Wisconsin Universalist State Convention 
will be held in Monroe, May 19-20, 1931, for the 
transaction of any business that may legally come 
before it. 

All Universalist churches within the state are 
urged to elect and send a full quota of delegates. 

State Convention quotas and free-will offerings 
for Ministerial Pension Fund should be proniptly 
attended to within due time. 

Luther Riley Robinson, Secretary. 
a. 
MICHIGAN FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


The Committee of Fellowship of the Michigan 
Universalist Convention will convene at East Lib- 
erty, March 29, 1931, at 5 p. m., for the examination 
of Mrs. Verna M. Armstrong “‘as to her fitness in 
purpose, character and abilities for the ministry of 
the Universalist Church.” 

Ellsworth C. Reamon, Secretary. 
* * 
OHIO FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Oct. 7, 1930, dual fellowship granted Rev. Dil- 
worth Lupton, Unitarian, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Jan. 7, 1931, dual fellowship granted Rev. Paul 
Harmon Chapman, Unitarian, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Letter of license to ordained clergyman, Presby- 
terian, to Rev. William A. Wilson, Columbus, Ohio. 

Renewal of license granted to the state superin- 
tendent, Stanley C. Stall. 
: Sara L. Stoner, Secretary. 

x x 
MASSACHUSETTS FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE 


The Committee of Fellowship of the Massachusetts 
Universalist Convention will convene at 174 New- 
bury St., Boston, on March 23, 1931, at 9.30 a. m., 
for the examination of Mr. Fred Hamilton Miller 
“as to his fitness in purpose, character and abilities 
for the ministry of the Universalist Church.” 

G. H. Leining, Secretary pro tem. 
x 
FERRY BEACH REUNION 


The annual Ferry Beach Reunion will be held 
Thursday evening, April 16, at the Church of the 
Redemption, Boston. To reach the church take 
any car going to Massachusetts Ave. Station from 
Park Street and walk one block up Boylston. 

Dinner will be served at 6.30 p. m. After the 
dinner hour there will be opportunity for dancing, 
bridge or for visiting. Tickets for the Reunion are 
$1.00. Please send reservations to Edward Hempel, 
2 Hillcrest Circle, Swampscott, Mass. Reservations 
should be made by Monday, April 13. 

Elmer D. Colcord, Secretary. 
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Obituary 


Mrs. C. H. Rogers 


The following is taken from a Hutchinson, Kansas, 
daily, unnamed and undated. On our page of 
letters we publish a tribute from Rev. Luther R. 
Robinson. 

“Mrs. C. H. Rogers, widow of Rev. C. H. Rogers, 
for many years pastor of the Universalist church 
here, died suddenly Saturday night at the home of 
her daughter, Mrs. Samuel Hirst, where she has 
been spending the last few years of her life. The 
funeral services will be held from the Johnson funeral 
parlors to-morrow afternoon at 2.30 o’clock with 
Rev. Seward Baker in charge. Interment will be 
in Eastside Cemetery beside her husband. 

“Mrs. Rogers was eighty-three years old and was 
a native of Vermont. When but ten years of age her 
parents moved to Wisconsin, where she lived until 
1882 when, with her husband, Rev. C. H. Rogers, 
and family, she moved to Seneca, Kansas, where 
he was pastor of the Universalist church until 1887. 
In that year the family came to Hutchinson. Fol- 
lowing 1892 Mr. Rogers held pastorates in Okla- 
homa and Texas, coming back to Kansas to hold the 
pastorate for nine more years for the local parish. 
Then came a call to pastorates in Tennessee and in 
Alabama, where he died, the body being brought 
back to Hutchinson. 

“Mrs. Rogers was a loyal wife and mother, and a 
sincere friend to all who knew her. She was bright 
and active up to the last, enjoying her books, papers 
and friends. She lived a truly Christian life always. 

“Surviving are three devoted daughters, Mrs. 
Samuel Hirst of this city, Mrs. Fannie Parker of 
Kansas City and Mrs. Madge Conger of Waco, 
Texas, four grandchildren and three great grand- 
children.” 


Mrs. Margaret Clifford Hutchins 

Mrs. Margaret Clifford Hutchins, one of the 
founders of the Anderson, Ind., Universalist church, 
died at the home of her sister, Mrs. Ambrosia Ford, 
at Connersville, Ind., March 8, well along in her 
eighty-sixth year. She is survived by one sister, 
Mrs. Ford, and two brothers, John Clifford, for many 
years president of the Indiana Universalist Con- 
vention, and Fremont Clifford, also of Conners- 
ville. Funeral services were held from the Lick 
Creek church, near the birthplace of Mrs. Hutchins, 
where interment took place in the family lot. It was 
her request that the services be conducted by her 
former pastor, Rev. S. R. Esten, and Rev. Arthur 
W. McDavitt, of Muncie. Blocked highways, due 
to the recent blizzard, prevented Mr. Esten from 
attending, 

Indiana Universalism loses one of its oldest and 
most loyal supporters. Mrs. Hutchins was beloved 
by all who knew her. 


J. M. Smith 
J. M. Smith of Garland, Ala., died at his home in 
Garland on Feb. 28. Funeral services were held 
on March 1, with Masonic honors. 


Lowell Institute 
Free Lectures in King’s Chapel 


BOSTON, MASS. 


The Gospels of 
Matthew, Mark and Luke 


Apr. 13---Mark. Apr. 20---Matthew. 
Apr. 27---Luke. May 4---The Synoptic Gospels. 


Professor James Hardy Ropes 


Hollis Professor of Divinity in the Theological 
School of Harvard University 


On Monday Afternoons 


At 2.30 o’clock. Doors open at 2 o’clock. 
All seats FREE, and no tickets required. 


NATURE CRUISINGS 


“To the Old Home Town and the Little Hill Farm” 


By 
JOHN VAN SCHAICK, JR. 


Fifty-two of the choicest essays by the 
Editor of the Christian Leader 


Section One. The Old Home Town. 

Section Two. Where City and Country Meet. 
Section Three. Along the Spokes of the Hub. 
Section Four. Down on the Potomac. 

Section Five. The Editor Afield. 

Section Six. The Little Hill Farm. 


AN EDITOR WHO REALLY SEES THE WORLD 


The editor who can still find time—and, after a few years on the tripod, inclina- 
tion—for cruising among trees and streams, farms and little towns and the folk who dwell 
therein, is a rare bird—and a noble. j 

John van Schaick, Jr., is just such an editor. Almost every week his paper, The 
Christian Leader, carries a ‘‘Cruising’’ article, and every so often these are gathered into a 
book. The latest of these is ‘“Nature Cruisings to the Old Home Town and the Little 
Hill Farm.”’ 2 

It will delight any old boy of forty and up who was raised where nature had a chance, 
and who now for his sins or his sustenance must live and work among the huge artificiali- 
ties of a city. 

The scenes of the book are widely varied—the “‘lower tier’’ of New York counties 
west of Albany, the Potomac, Boston and round about, down in Maine, “Egypt” in Illinois, 
North Carolina, Cap Cod and still other highly contrasting places. 


But the variety is not so much in the range of these van Sehaick cruisings as in the 


cruiser’s never-wearying eye. He sees what everybody else sees, and then discovers 
beauties and oddities, margins and remainders, which were quite invisible to the rest of 
us until he pointed them out. 


His friends were wise who insisted on this book. It is not good that all the spoil of 


such a cruiser’s voyages should be spent—and swiftly lost—in the columns of a period- — 


ical, which perforce is displaced within a few days to make room for its equally short- 
lived successor.—The Northwestern Christian Advocate, January 24, 1929. 


Illustrated from the author’s personal photographs 


Price $2.50 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury Street, Mass. 


Forty Fruitful Years 


An Autobiography 
Frederick W. Betts, D. D. 


Boston, 


An intimate and revealing story of a great and unique ministry. 
Makes it easy to understand why his fellow-citizens voted him to be 
“the Most Useful Citizen of Syracuse.” 


Price $1.50 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


March 21, 1981 


CHURCH SUPPLIES 
Responsible Houses - Reliable Goods 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


Church Pews 


Church Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 


WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 
101 Bristol Street :: :: Boston 


Rediscovered Countries 


By Frank D. Adams, D. D. The Murray 
Press, Boston, Mass. Price $1.00. 


At one place in this book the author 
writes: 
than those friendly differences of opin- 
ion which encourage us to think, and, in 
thinking, to enlarge our horizon. The 
man who always agrees with you is a 
dull companion.” Methodists who read 
this book will find nothing dull in it, 
and very largely for the reason that they 
will differ with the author so many times. 
But these very disagreements will stimu- 
late thought. And, on the other hand, 
the many things with which they will 
agree are stated in such an original way 
and in such choice diction as to delight 
the reader. 

The writer claims to have rediscov- 
ered ten things—the Bible, Jesus, Jesus’ 
Method, God, Hell, Forgiveness, Atone- 
ment, Ancient Concepts, Heaven, Eter- 
nity.—Baliimore Southern Methodist. 


BIBLES = TESTAMENTS 


Testaments 
Pocket size, clear type, self-pronouncing, 
silk cloth, 45 cents; leatherette, 50 cents; 
leather, 60 cents. 
Bibles 
Child’s self-pronouncing, pictures and 
maps, leather, overlapping edges, size 3 1-2 
x 5 2-8 inches. $1.75.. Larger size for 
young people and adults, $2.25. 


Teacher’s Bibie 
Large clear type. Concordance and 
Helps, real leather, overlapping edges, 
size 5 1-4 x 7 1-2 inches. Hither the King 
James or American Standard version. 
$4.00. 


Universalist Publishing House 


‘Nothing is more stimulating ' 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 
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Educational 


The St. Lawrence University 


Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. Ss. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


Jonquil 
Easter Offering 
Envelope 


A beautiful design in bright seasonal 
colors. Printed from half-tone plates 


Generous in size, 2 1-4x4 inches 


Price, 45 cents a hundred 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


CHURCH MEMBERSHIP 
CERTIFICATES 


No.1 
Neatly printed in purple ink on best 
wedding stock; folds in envelope to match. 
Price 60 cents per dozen. 
No. 2 
Booklet form. Contains the Winches- 
¢er Profession, Articles of Faith and the 
Covenant as recommended by the General 
Convention. In envelope. Price 15 
eents per copy. 
Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


Order books of your own 
Publishing House 
All profits go to 
denominational purposes 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOME 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHO » 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOO} 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the resy ective 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental School 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass, 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding schoo) 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodi- 
eus and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instruetors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
{ng under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruetion provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea: 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 

ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franktin, Afaae 


| Burdett @oleee 


Day and Evening Business Courses 


COURSES: Business Administration, 
Accounting, Executive Secretarial, Steno- 
graphic, Office Management, Normal 
Commercial, Bookkeeping, Finishing. 
Personal attention, able faculty, modern 
equipment, new building. Graduates 
placed. For Catalogue write 

F. H. BURDETT, President 
156 Stuart 


St., Boston Hancock 6300 


HE Universalist Publishing 
House exists to serve the 


Church. It is the property of 
the denomination. In support- 
ing this House with your pat- 
ronage you are helping to build 
up your own institution. 


Crackling 
To My Secretary 


Ambidextrous lady deftly 
Playing keys on your Corona, 
Typing rightly, typing leftly, 
While you smile like Lisa (Mona): 
Fair to view you are—yet dwell on 
What it is I have to tell: 
You can never cast a spell on 
Me till you have learned to spell. 


On your wages I’m aware that 
You support a crippled brother; 
Also, there’s a weekly share that 
Goes, I understand, to mother. 
O, your courage in a tight place 
Thrills my soul—my optics blur! 
Q, your heart is in the right place! 
How I wish your commas were! 
Judge. 
* * 

Office in the ground floor of the Dakota 
National Bank Building. During the 
spring and summer months I will be at the 
Golf Course most of the time. Any one 
wanting insurance please call at the office 
or phone my residence in the evenings. 
Should you not find me on the Golf Course 
or at home in the evening I will be out 
playing bridge or at the basketball game. 
When my office is locked please leave orders 
at the barber shop next door.—Ad. in the 
Yankton Press and Dakotan. 

* * 

An Irish woman remarked to ner hus- 
band: ‘You told me you were at the office 
late.”’ 

“Yes, my dear,’’ he replied. 

“Then how is it Mr. Murphy saw you at 
the races?” 

“Oh, that was not me, my dear. I saw 
that fellow there myself, and he was awfully 
like me.’’—Granite Service. 

* * 

This is the time of year when they be- 
gin sending you illustrated seed catalogues 
so that you may see what the things you 
planted last year would have looked like 
if they had come up.—Boston Herald. 

ok * 

Announcements of engagements are 
running 20 per cent above normal in the 
Chicago newspapers. Almost any girl 
with a good job can get married now.— 
American Lumberman (Chicago). 

* cS 

The Sunday school teacher asked the 
children to write down the names of their 
favorite hymns. One little girl wrote 
down: ‘Willie Smith.”—Vancouver Prov- 
ance. 

* * 

“Say, is your dog clever?” 

“Clever! I should say so. When I 
say, ‘Are you coming or aren’t you?’ he 
comes or he does not.”— Harvard Lam- 
poon. 

* * 
MORE MEN FOUND WEDDED 
THAN WOMEN 
Washington Star. 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


THE 
ITALIAN 
LAKES 


WILL CHARM YOU 


as they have charmed multitudes since the days of the 
Caesars. Lugano, Garda, Como, and Maggiore. 


March 21, 1931 


Their villa-decked slopes are mute but eloquent re- 
minders of the spell cast upon Hannibal and his Cartha- 
ginians, and the rude and conquering Goths and Lombards. 


Napoleon knew and feared the charm of their peaceful 
atmosphere, as witnessed later by the Pact of Locarno. 


Here we rest, giving time for their incomparable beauty 
to register deathless memories. 


One more excellent reason to 
‘foin “Now ! 
The Universalist Good Will Tour 


Sailing from Montreal, June 17th 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 


From The Joliet Universalist 


PVE BEEN READING 


“Glimpses of Grandeur” 


By FRANK D. ADAMS, D. D. 
Minister : 
Church of Our Father, Detroit 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
Publishers 
New York and London 


I read this book at one sitting, and then I read it again. I read it 
the first time under the compelling pull of the gripping twelve narrative 
chapters which form a life of Jesus sketched from a fresh point of view. 
Then I read it again for the beauty of it, and I am now in process ofa 
third reading for the deep abiding teachings of the Master restated for 
our definite modern needs. That is saying much for a book, but whenever 
I find a book such as this is, I feel that I must in some way challenge my 
friends to take a chance on my valuation. 


In these days when a divided world needs a new-born sense of Uni- 
versals it is good to find something in print that ministers to such a need. 
Even if one did not know who the author is one would find on every page 
evidence of a life lived close to the realities dealt with in every chapter. 


Get this book and pass it on to some friend at Christmas. The 
reading of it will make more real the human Jesus and the Eternal Christ 
abiding in him. 

I warn you that if you buy this book as a gift for a friend you must be 
prepared to buy two cop es, for you will want one for yourself. 


W. A.M. 


